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mA To promote the growth of and create an increased interest in the cultivation of flowers among the people, we 
(Axel have made an arrangement with a leading grower of international reputation as an originator of improved varieties, 
SH = 





to supply our readers with plants of prize-winning Chrysanthemums. ; Se 
Gee in silver, stamps, or otherwise, we will send one plant of the Pennsyl- 
> FOR ONLY 2 45 CENTS vania Chrysanthemum, postpaid and securely packed, TO ANY SUBSCRIBER aS 





of our Journal paid for 1898. 4# Those not subscribers must send in 
$1.00 for a year’s subscriptions in addition to the 25 cents for the chrysanthemum. Our Year Book and Almanac 
for 1898 is given free to all subscribers thus sending in the additional dollar. 

To those not subscribers the chrysanthemum will be sent for 50 cents. 
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7 We send only good, vigorous plants which have been grown expressly for our subscribers, and any one can easily grow them and have the 
(BS choicest flowers the whole autumn. Full directions for culture sent with each, and we guarantee perfect satisfaction, if our instructions are followed, 


Address orders to either of our offices; but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 
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NEW YORE, 52 Lafayette Place. CHICAGO, Marquette Building. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building, 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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A HANDSOME GIFT OF A (00-PAGE BOOK 


TO ALL WHO SUBSCRIBE IMMEDIATELY. 


To every person who immediately subscribes for our magazine for 1898 (whether an old or new subscriber), and sends the regular subseription 
price of $1.00, we will give absolutely free, and send by mail, postpaid, a copy of the new and thoroughly revised edition of the 


AMERICAN AGRICUL TURIST 


Year Book and Almanac for 1898. 


The Best and Most Complete Book of the Kind Ever Issued. 


700 Pages! 
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These are but a few of the many subjects treated in this great book, which contains a mine of knowledge that, once opened, becomes a 


household necessity. 


gether with many other subjects too numerous to mention, are all fully treated. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Churning Milk from Strippers. 


E. C. BENNETT. 





What is the matter with my cream? I milk 
one fresh cow and two strippers, all grade 
Jerseys. During November the cream began 
to churn hard and grew worse until for tbe 
past two weeks I have heen unable to get any 
utter from it. After churning one to two 
hours the cream frotis and foams, but no but- 
ter forms. The cream from the fresh cow, 
when kept separate from that given by the 
strippers, churned easily, but I cannot get 
butter from the stripper cream. I feed prairie 
hay, corn fodder, bran, meal and whole corn. 
The strippers are three years old. It is the 
first season for the fresh cow. I never had 
this trouble before.—[J. W. B. 


The milk from the strippers has become vis- 
cid, and the butter fats have also grown hard 
and tallowy. Thick molasses must be warmed 


to make it fluid and the thicker the molasses 
the warmer it must be. The same principle 
holds true with viscid milk. Treat as fol- 


lows: Set the strippers’ milk on the stove as 
soon as drawn and scaid it. Heat it until the 
surface ‘‘crinkles.’’ Warm the cream more 
when set to ripen. Sour it until it is some- 
what thick, somewhat like pancake batter. 
Put it into the churn a few degrees warmer 
than usual. If it foams, take the cream from 
the churn and warm it by setting it in a ves- 
sel of warm water, keeping it stirred while 
warming. Try it again. It must not foam and 
warmth is the only known preventive. Test 
with a thermometer and you will soon learn the 
temperature at which it will churn without 
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foaming. I have handled precisely such milk 
lately and made lots of butter from it, but the 
flavor will not be strictly prime. As soon as 
the butter ‘* preaks,’’ pour cold water into the 
churn to firm it. 





Care in Buying Fertilizers. 
JOHN H. GEORGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 





The time of year has come when ali farm- 
ers who use fertilizers should have made up 
their minds what they are going to use and 
to have’already engaged from some reputable 
company what they calculate to use in the 
year 1898. Weas farmers are too apt to put 
off such things too jong, and at the last min- 
ute go to the company’s local agents in a great 
hurry to get what we want. Herein lies our 
mistake, for we are very lable to take any- 
thing they have on hand and putup with it. 

Many farmers do not know the difference 
in fertilizers and seldom call for an analysis 
of what they buy, but are too apt to take 
what is offered them so long as itis a fertil- 
izer. Now, there are fertilizers and fertiliz- 
ers, running all the way in price from $16 to 
38 and 40 per ton, but as a rule, in this as in 
most other things, the best 1s cheapest in the 
long run. In this day of special fertilizers, 
no farmer should be uninformed. Although 
they are all composed of the three ingredi- 
ents of plant food, viz: Nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash, there is a vast difference 
from what kinds of material they are derived. 
It makes all the difference in the world 


No. 13 


whether your nitrogen is derived frum leather 
chips (which I am assured under the chem- 
ist’s touch show a large per§$cent of nitrogen), 
or whether it is obtained from dried blood, 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. In 
the one case when put into the soil, the leath- 
er wili lay in an inert mass for a life time and 
still retain its nitrogen, while the other 
forms, upon being wet, will give up their 
nitrogen to at once furnish plant food to 
nourish the crop for which it is designed. 

The most of our phosphoric acid is _ fur- 
nished from ground or dissolved bone and 
phosphate rock. While our potash mostly 
comes from the German potash salts, muriate 
and salphate of potash and kainit, and while 
in this case it does not make so much differ- 
ence which, so long as it is a guaranteed 
analysis, still there is another thing which 
enters into a good fertilizer and that is its 
mechanical condition, which varies in the 
different brands as much as the ingredi- 
ents do. 

Now why all this explanation? Simply this. 
To put my brother farmers on their guard 
against the various cheap hrands of fertilizer 
on our markets, and induce them to buy their 
goods of reputable people whose credit is 
above reproach and whose name and analysis 
when seen on a bag of fertilizer is as good a 
guarantee as to what that bag contains as 
would be the same firm’s check in the busi- 
ness world. [The advertisements of the lead- 
ing and most reliable manufacturers of ferti- 
lizers may be found :n the columns of Amer- 
scan Agriculturist every week.—Editor. j 





A NORTHERN FARMER WITH HIS WHITE SHORTHORN CALF 


In Sheboygan Co, Wis, this class of cattle was introduced by 
The calf shown in the illustration, owned by A. X. Hyatt, a successful 
Its grandsire 
r other breeds regret the step. The 
Kentucky Shorthorns 


The milking strains of Shorthorns have come to be valuable 
Mr Charles Cole, father of Hon George Cole of Sheboygan Fails. : 
breeder and well-knuwn writer on agricultural topics, was six months old when the photograph was taken and is pure white. 
weighed 2200. These cattle are very popular among dairymen. 


cattle pay well when wanted for beef. 


dairy cattle. 


Many who deserted them and went afte 
Their merits have long been fully appreciated in our middle and eastern states. 
were at the forefront while the hreed was a novelty in the northwest. 
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Preparing and Planting Corn Ground. 


ILLINOIS FARMER. 





After the ground has been plowed in spring, 
the quicker it cap be prepared for planting 
the better. I formerly thought it best to al- 
low the newly plowed land to remain un- 
touched for some time, then harrow and 
plant, but I find that weeds are much more 
easily controlled when the corn is put in 
soon after breaking,and the soil works better. 
With fall plowed land, of course this annoy- 
ance has to be put up with, but that is one of 
the penalties of plowing corn land in the fall 
and is one reason why I object to it, except 
in cases of sod or very hard cloddy ground. 
In the latter instances freezing and thawing 
during the winter are undoubtedly beneficial. 

The importance of giving the seed bed a 
thorough preparation cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. That itis often neglected goes 
without saying. Itis a much better plan to 
do the greater part of the cultivation before 
the crop is planted. If the soil is in good 
condition and is mellow after plowing, I go 
over the field first with a disk or Acme har- 
row, then follow with a smoothing harrow, 
running it just ahead of the planter. If for 
any reason the land breaks up cloddy or is 
not meilow, the harrowing and disking must 
be kept up until the pulverization is complet- 
ed. This may require considerable work but 
will pay. Drouths are much more disastrous 
where the plowed land is not well compacted. 
The spaces between the soil particles permit 
the entrance of air, which steals away the 
soil moisture,and if these openings are of any 
considerable size the capillary action will be 
so effectually retarded that sufiicient moisture 
for germination will not be available unless it 
comes from above. If clods are simply push- 
ed down into the surface soil without being 
broken up, they will be pulled out by the cul- 
tivator to the marked injury of the growing 
crop. 

The character of the soil and tne season, of 
course, have much to do with the amount and 
kind of treatment. Ifitis light, loose and 
open but not cloddy, it must be compacted. 
Rolling is often beneficial on this kind of land 
but the surface must be stirred with a harrow 
afterward to form a loose upper layer and 
thus create a mulch for the retention of mois- 
ture. On heavy land aroller will probably be 
of little value and in some cases a positive 
detriment, firming a soil already too com- 
pact. 

I plant all my corn with the modern wire 
check grower. I aim to cover the kernels 
about two to two and one-half inches. This 
too will vary with the season. When the 
ground is full of moisture, shallow covering 
gives best results, but when dry weather 
prevails a deep covering is advisable. If I 
could be sure of two stalks in each hill I 
would prefer that many, but I usnally set my 
planter so that three grains will be dropped. 
On the rich lands of the state three stalks 
in a hill develop nicely. If the crop is want- 
ed for fodder or the silo,I plant much thicker, 
but that is another matter. 

Of late years much has been said as to the 
different kinds of wheels used upon planters. 
Some, and the most ccmmon, have a concave 

. surface, leaving a little ridge of soil above the 
seed. Others now on the market do not have 
wheels which follow the runners, but shovels 
or blades directiy behind,which draw the soil 
over the seed but do not press itdown. Each 
kind has its good-and bad points and so far 
as my experience goes there is not much 
choice. 

In planting, drive so that the rows will be 
straight. This is much more easily accom- 
plished if the team is strong, walks briskly 
and bears quite heavily upon the bit. A 
marker is to be preferred to stakes. Unless 
the rows are straight it will be impossible to 
get an accurate check and with poor check- 
ing cross plowing is very difficult. If the 
land is foul or a heavy rain follows planting, 
go over tbe land with a smoothing harrow be- 
fore the corn comes up, to break the crust 


which will surely form, and kill young weeds 
just starting. 

The modern rtanters,in addition to working 
more perfectly 


than those csnanufactured 10 


FARM AND FIELD 


years ago, have a number of attachments, 
which render them wuch more desirable. 
One is a broad, flat band of steel on either 
side of each runner to regulate the depth. 
This can be lowered or raised,depending upon 
whether the corn is to be planted shallow or 


deep. Another 1s a furrowing attachment, 
where it is thought best to put seed in the 
bottom of the furrow, covered very slightly 


but still having the top of the row below the 
level of the ground. It consists simply of a 
shovel-shaped attachment on either side of 
the runner near the rear. Itis not commoniy 
used but in some localities is considered very 
desirable. Among the leading improved plant- 
ers are those manufactured by the Avery 
Planter Co of Peoria, Ill; Keystone Mfg Co 
of Sterling, Ill; Spangler Mfg Co of York, Pa; 
Belcher & Taylor of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





A Personal Loss to Agriculture. 


America has lost her first professor of agri- 
culture. The announcement of the death of 
Dr Manly Miles brings a wave of sadness 
and tender memories to hundreds of students 
who received the instruction aud enjoyed the 
friendship of their old teacher and honored 
friend. 

In 1861 Dr Miles was callea to the chair of 
physiology and zoology in the Michigan agri- 
cultural college, then in the fourth year of its 
existence. He soon became the resident au- 
thority upon animal life and function above, 
upon and in the earth. In this wide field, 
more extensive than that covered by half a 
dozen professors in many of our universities, 
he won the respect and esteem of all his stu- 
dents, inspiring them with his enthusiasm, 
thoroughness and scholarship. In 1865 he 
was elected professor of practical agriculture, 
being thus the first to fill this chair in an 
American college as weli asin the pioneer 
agricultural college of the United States. In 
this new field his popularity with his students 
and co-workers wus in no wise diminished, 
but rather increased, his weal creating en- 
thusiasm for farin operations and iahors where 
formerly had been only aversion and disgust 
for this drudgery. He was always foremost 
in the work at hand whetiner in field, farm- 
yard or laboratory. In 1875 Dr Miles resigned 
the chair of agriculture in the Michigan agri- 
cultural college and entered the broader field 
of research. The students of the Massachn- 
setts agricultural college wil best remember 
him as lecturer upon stock breeding and feed- 
ing, and as an investigator of plant diseases, 
soil bacteria, and micro-organic life in silage. 
In each of these researches his work was 
crownel with greater or less success and his 
writings upon the bacterial life in ensilage 
and management of silos is considered au- 
thoritative. 

His later years were spent in the city of 
Lansing, Michigan, writing books, the must 
recent of which are Silos, Ensilage and Si- 
lage, and Land Drainage, but especially in 
the continuance of his original investigations 
in the realms of physics and agriculture. His 
writings upon the latter are to be found in 
every agricultural college and experiment 
station library in America and in Europe. 
He excelled in the role of original investiga- 
tion, for which his keen,penetrating mind, his 
untiring perseverance and his sterling integ- 
rity amply fitted him. His great desire was 
to find truth and the question, What is truth? 
seemed to brood over his later years like a 
living presence. Scientist that he was,he saw 
through a glass darkly, but now stands face 
to face. He entered his final rest on the 
morning of Feb 16, 1898, in the seventy-second 
year of his age. 


— 

Harrowing Oats and Barley.—Subscriber: If 
there is a crust on the ground when the grain 
is from one to two inches high, going over the 
field with a light slant-toothed harrow will 
be beneficial, but if the upper layers of soil are 
loose it might do some damage by tearing out 
young plants. 


Removing Trees.—N. R. R.: The best time 
for removing your five-year-old apple trees is 
in early spring just as soon as the frost is out 
and the ground will work well. The sooner 
they are planted in their new quarters, the 
better 








SEASONABLE FARM WORK. 


Heat for Hotbeds. 


c. Le 





HILL. 





The hotbed that must depend on fermenting 
manure for its heat is not always satisfactory. 
Not only is it difficult to regulate the tem- 
perature, but the heat sometimes becomes ex- 
tinct at a stage when the plants are sorely in 
need of it. Even those who have had years 
of experience with them are never quite sure 


that a bed when made is going to be a suc- 
cess. Those with no experience are apt to 


For some years 
different plans of 


meet with frequent failures. 
trying 


past I have been 








FIG 1. FRAME AND TILES, 

heating hotbeds without manure, using wood 
fires and oil Jamps instead. A bed that gave 
excellent results last year was made as fol- 
lows: 

An excavation was made 5x16 
surface and about a foot deep. Lengthwise 
along this space were laid three rows of til- 
ing, one along the center and one about a foot 
from each side. The tiles were four inches 
in diameter, inside measure, and were one 
foot in length. These were placed end to end 
so as to fit closely, and earth was pressed 
around them so as to hold every piece exactly 
in place. Then the excavation was filled with 
rich soil until level with tLe surface, except- 
ing at the ends the tiles were left bare for a 
few inches. The board frame 5x15 feet was 
next put in place so as to leave six inches of 
each row of tiles projecting beyond the ends 
of the frame, as seen in Fig 1. At the east 
ends of the bed «a hole was then dug 3x4 feet 
on surface and two feet deep. In this hole a 
crude fireplace was made of loose brick and 
the flue was connected with the three ends of 
projecting tile. Atthe west end of the frame 


feet on the 


a brick chamber was made into which the 
three tiles entered, giving them a common 
flue for outlet. The top of this chamber was 


closely covered, excepting a six-inch circular 
hole, into which a single length of stovepipe 
was fitted. <A sloping door was hung over the 


fireplace cavity to keep out rain; and the 
earth was raised high enougk around to pre- 
vent s4ctace water from running inte the 
hole. Ssii was banked about the frame and 
the glass sash put in place. It took six sashes 
29x60 izches to cover the frame, and I hap- 





FIG 2. 


HOTBED COMPLETED. 


pened to have on hand six old storm window 
sashes of that size. Of cvurse the sasiies slop- 
ed to the south in the usual way. 

When fire was kindled inthe fireplace the 
smoke came freely from the stovepipe. The 
tiles were covered with soil to a depth of 
abont six inches. With a good fire I could 
quickly warm up the- earth on the coldesé 
days of spring. And when once well heated 
the earth and tiling held the heat fora long 
time provided the draft was closed. Wnlike 
beds heated with manure, the heat supply 
could here be regulated to suit the demand of 
the prevailing weather. At first I had fears 
that a brisk fire might sometimes get beyond 
control and ruin the plants. But I soon found 
out that, while a little fire made itself felt, it 
would require quite a long time for a really 
hot one to do harm. ‘There was some fault 
with the draft. For the greater part of the 
time it was good. But when there was a 












strong wind directly from the west the smoke 
was loth to creep through the tiling flues in 
an opposite direction. An elbow on top of 
the stovepipe would often remedy this. Evi- 
dently the fireplace should be at that end of 
the bed from which the spring winds are 
most likely to blow. 

Of course the east sash, covering that end of 
the frame nearest the fire, was always the 
warmest, with a gradual decrease of heat as 
the sashes approached the westend. But this 
is no disadvantage when one has a variety of 
plants to grow in a single hotbed. Some 
kinds of seed need to be planted in warmer 
soil than other kinds, and the plants, too, 
neeit a higher temperature. The bed here de- 
scribed gives a good chance to suit the differ- 
ent kinds of seed in this matter of tempera- 
ture, if the fact is borne in mind and made 
use of when planting the seed. Figure 2 
shows external appearance of the hotbed when 
in use, With the door covering fireplace cav- 
ity thrown open. 





Barley and Oats for Hog Pasture. 





When the clover c1op has failed or if a fiela 
was not seeded last fall and is not to be sown 
this spring, a very good substitute can ‘be had 
by sowing a mixture of oats and barley. Mix 
the seed in proportions of three parts barley 
to one of oats and sow 2 bu or 24 bu per acre. 
Prepare the land as for oats, sow with a seed- 
er and cover by harrowing thoroughly. Have 
the ground as fine as possible and well com- 
pacted so that if dry weather comes the crop 
will not be seriously injured. If it is not de- 
sirable to sow with a seeder, harrow before 
seeding until the seed bed is thoroughly fined, 
then go over the ground with a drill, naving it 
set so that the seed will be covereg 2 or 2} in. 
The crop will be ready for pasture as soon as 
it is tall enough to hide the ground. 

Enough hogs must beon hand to keep it down 
forif it gets large it will not be relished and 
consequently not eaten. If kept down it will 
furnish pasture during the entire spring and 
early summer, provided there is a sufficient 
amount of rainfall. By sowing at different 
times, this pasture can be made to last the en- 
tire season through. For the first crop seed as 
early as the ground is in condition, then ev- 
ery month or six weeks thereafter until tne lat- 
ter part of July. The crop can be grown 
wherever oats or wheat flourish. There is no 
difficulty in securing a stand and an excellent 
pasture can thus be secured. Everyone who 
has live stock, particularly hogs,should seed a 
small area this spring. 





Sowing [lixed Grains. 





In many parts of the country very satisfac- 
tory results can be secured by seeding a mix- 
ture of oats, barley and wheat in the spring, 
allowing this to mature, then threshing and 
grinding the grain together. The combina- 
tion makes a well-balanced grain ration and 
is exceedingly valuable, particularly for all 
kinds of young stock and for fattening hogs. 
The amount of seed of course will depend 
somewhat upon the kind of land, but it is 
usually the custom to mix the seed in the fol- 
lowing proportions: Wheat 2, barley 2 and 
oats 1. Of cou1se the proportion of each is en- 
tirely optional with the farmer and the grain 
which does best in any locality should be 
given prominence. Sow 2 or 3bu of the mix- 
ture to the acre, the same as spring wheat or 
oats, taking care to cover well and have the 
seed bed thoroughly pulverized. Sow as early 
as convenient in the spring and do not harvest 
until the grain is well ripened. it is advis- 
able to select varieties of these grains that 
ripen as nearly at the same time as possible. 
Spriug wheat, barley and oats usually ma- 
ture together, but by careful selection this 
can be made almost certain. 

This crop can be used for soiling. Cut any 
time after it is mature enough to be of value. 
If cut just before the blossom appears the 
greatest amount of digestible nutrients will 
be obtained and the most beneficial results. 


By sowing a succession, sviling material can 
be had during the entire season, particularly 
the last part ot summer and the early weeks 
of autumn, when pastures are apt to be short. 
west soiling 


On many farms of the central 





PROGRESSIVE 





crops are not grown, but small fields near the 
barn or feed lot will be found valuable. 


by Mice or Rabbits. 


HARRINGTON. 





Trees Gnawed 
FRANK O. 





If the portion of the tree from which the 
bark has been eaten is at once covered with 
grafting wax, healing will usually take place 
and the tree live. Ofcourse if the exposed 
wood_is allowed to become dry this surface 
must be bridged over with scions, so that 
the circulation may be renewed. To make 
a@ Suitable wax for this purpose,take five or six 
parts of resin and two parts of beeswax. Melt 
this and while hot add one part of tallow. 
Try a coat of this on a green stick, expose 
five minutes to the cold air or water. If it 
is too hard and cracks easily, add a littie 
wore tallow. It must not be so soft that when 
warln spring weather comes, it will run off 
the wood. If beeswax cannot be readily ob- 


tained, use only resin and tallow, in which 
case a greater proportion of tallow is requir- 
ed. This however is not as good as when 


beeswax is a part of the mixture. 

To apply this wax, wind about one end of 
a small stick, a strip of strong muslin two 
inches wide. Let part of this extend beyond 
the stick and then tie the whole thing firmly 
to it with twine. This 1s used as a swab. 
Fit an old tin pail three-fourths full of ashes. 
On the top of the ashes place a layer of live 
wood coals and on these coals a dish of wax. 
You are n)>w ready to goto work. The coals 
will keep the wax warm. 

With the swab put a good coat of wax over 
all the exposed tissue. Be careful that it is 
not hot erough to burn the wood and tissues 
on the bark of the small trees. If the denud- 
ed surface is large, after waxing wind a 
thick strip of old tender muslin about the tree 
in spiralform. Tuen use a little wax to fas- 
ten the end. This is an additional guard 
against the cracking of the wax or of its run- 
ning off during warm weather. The impor- 
tant thing with this treatment is to apply the 
wax at once and do not delay until the wood 
has in any way become dry, for then the sap 
cannot ascend and death will finally result. 





Note and Comment. 





I think that you are doing a noble work for 
the farmers. Carry the war into Africa and 
don’t swerve a hair’s breadth from your pres- 
ent stand, especially on the beet sugar ques- 
tion. There is no reason why America should 
not manufacture her own sugaras well as 
Germauy and France. We have the soil to 
produce it.—[J. Q. Adams, Warren Co, N Y. 





Farmers have had a good year and made 
some money. A good many mortgages have 
been paid off, and others placed at lower rates 
of interest.—-[George L.North, Brown Co, Wis. 


Quality of hay still on hand generally good 
through this part of Ohio, although a very 
large percentage of clover and clover mixed. 
Farmers seem disposed to part with this, and 
are holding their timothy more firmly for bet- 
ter prices. Offerings all the season have been 
fully equal to requirements.—[{Dewey Bros, 
Clinton Co, O. 


Nothing is being done in Illinois toward 
legislation in the interests of pure food and 
against the adulteration of cider vinegar. 
The average farmer occasionally scolds about 
impure food, but prefers to talk politics 
rather than make any effort to improve the 
quality.—[F. C. J., Winnebago Co, IIl. 








I believe the Babcock test is the correct way 
to take milk. It does justice to all parties 
aud each one gets what belongs to him. My 
cheese factories will not begin operation until 
April. Last season the EK. E. factory received 
377,000 lbs milk, made 39,118 Ibs cheese; mon- 
ey received $3168,expenses for manufacturing, 

.etc, $483, amount to be divided $2685.—[R. G. 
Peet, Otsego Co, N Y. 





I have just finished looking through the 
American Agriculturist Year Book and Al- 
manac for 1898, and you will permit me to 
say that I have never seen any almanac or en- 
cyclopedia of the same size that contains so 
much valuable information, in almost every 
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line of human inquiry. It should be popular 
and every man in the United States who loves 
knowledge should secure this book at once. 
It is a perfect marvel in its way and especial- 
ly forfarmers. I have probably one-half doz- 
en encyclopedic almanacs, but this exceis 
them all.—{J. B. Killebrew, Emigration 
Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 








A Handy Farm Tub.—Mixing tubs are in 
great demand about the farm. The ‘‘store’’ 
tubs are both frail 
in strength and ex- 
pensive. Take a 
good flour barrel 
and saw a tub from 
each end after the 
pattern shown in 
the cut. Head up 
the barrel before 
sawing it. Handles 
leaving two projecting staves, 
projection to 
fit one’s fingers into. The handles can be 
grasped very firmly and easily in this way. 
Such tubs are water tight and are useful for 
mixing feed, for preparing 'grain for sowing 
aud for many other purposes. 





are made by 
and boring three holes in each 


Increase the Yield of Roots.—An increase of 
from 300 to 500 bushels to an acre of mangels 
can be obtained by leaving two good plants in 
a place instead of one,the usual custum. This 
is supposing that the land is in excellent con- 


dition and suitable for growing the crop. 
On asmall scale with rows 18 or 20 inches 
apart a very large amount of valuable 


feed can be secured from a small area. The 
value of crops of this nature is very much 
overlooked and underestimated by too many 
farmers. There is no better feed for wintering 
good thrifty shotes, breeding sows and the 
like than sugar beets or the ordinary table 
beet grown to a large size, and for good cows 
that are expected to give paying quantities of 
milk there is nothing better than a daily al- 
lowance of mangels. These are easily grown 
and easily kept till the following May.—|A. 
A. Southwick. 





Sonte Extemporized Handles.—Handles are 
constantly needed on the farm. The cuts 
show three that mageasily be extemporized 
from iwaterial that otherwise would be of lit- 
tle account. The one to the left is a worn-out 














‘ 

\ 
back to a shoe or stove brush. It is all ready 
to screw right to the door. The center one is 
the wire bail to a worn-out pail. The wire 
is shortened up and the handle does duty 
again. That to the right is a flattened iron 
ring stapled to a door or other article by a 
wire fence staple. 





Wants a Pure Food Law—Makers of pure 
cider vinegar find there is no profit in it when 
placed in competition with the cheap manu- 
factured stuff turned off at nominal cost ina 
few hours, while it requires 18 months to two 
years tu mature a first-class cider vinegar by 
the natural process, not to speak of leakage 
and evaporation. Efforts arenow being made 
by fruit growers and cider vinegar makers 
with a view to securing relief and protection 
through a pure food law. Until something is 
accomplished along that line there is little 
encouragement for the maker of pure cider 
vinegar in this state.—[G. W. Hilliard, Ma- 
coupin Co, Ill. 


Cost of Scoring Butter—Under the rules of 
the N Y mercantile exchange, shipments of 
creamery butter may be officially scored for 
points at an average cost of 50c for 10 tubs or 
less; up to 25 tubs in a single lot $1, and 2 
to 50 tubs 1 25. 
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MANORES AND FERTILIZERS. 


Handling Farm Manures. 
W. B. CONOVER, 


The manure made on my farm is not neg- 
lected. At the horse stable an extension or 
open shed built out from the main building 
serves asa cheap place for dumping barn 
clearings, while at the same time it afilords a 
splendid shelter for any kind of stock in bad 
weather. Where cattle are fed in open lots an 
immense amount of manure is made and in 
this section it is rarely saved or utilized. The 
item of expense for taking care of this ma- 
nure is the great setback to our farmer and he 
generally lets it all go without making an 
effort to save even the richest and best of it. 

I have a straw shed 30x60ft, made at very 
small cost with posts, poles and rails, which 
shelters two carloads of cattle nicely. It is 
covered with straw direct from the thresher. 
Extending the length of the north side isa 
rack for hay. 

In this rack I feed my second crop of clover, 
the seed having been threshed out. This 
makes a capital roughness for fattening cattle 
and is generally considered of little value and 
one can obtain all he wants in the neighbor- 
hood for the hauling. When a feed of this 
threshed clover has been well picked over by 
the cattle the remainder is thrown from the 
rack and scattered on the floor of the shed 
for bedding. 

In the spring there is a closely compressed 
mass of clover mixed with the manure and 
urine from the cattle, to a depth of 18 to 24 
inches. Later in the season and by the time 
the busy work is over,this mass is finely rotted 
and you have as good fertilizer as can be 
bought, containing the qualities of clover as 
weli as the urine and droppings of the cattle, 
and at very little expense. In fact where 
stock is handled these sheds more than pay 
for themselves as a shelter during the winter 
months. Thus your fertilizer really costs you 
only for the hauling. 

The main arguments for these methods of 
manuring land and preserving the manure 
around the farm, are the small expenses con- 
nected. Nothing leaves the farm for the pur- 
chase of materials—even the clover seed is 
raised at home and the buildings and sheds, 
by serving the double purpose of shelterand a 
place to preserve fertilizing agents,should not 
have more than half at leas: of their cost of 
construction charged to the fertilizer. 

I have adopted these plans as the ones 
which will most nearly pay their own way. 
Of course we cannot get around the cost of 
carting the manure to the field. However, 
where it is used in connection with clover 
and scattered thinly on that part of tke land 
which most needs it, for of course only a very 
small part of the farm can be covered each 
year with animal manures, it takes only a 
glance at the crops to convince one that it re- 
pays many times the cost of handling. 

seiiliNtarinannss 

The Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers re- 
ported in Bulletin 134 New York experiment 
station should be in the hands ofevery farmer 
who buys commercial wanures. In the an- 
tumn of 1897, 270 samples representing 248 
brands were collected and analyzed. The 
bulletin shows the variation in composition 
as guaranteed and found, a comparison of the 
cominercial valuation and selling price and 
the cost of purchasirg plant food in different 
forms. 


Apple Borers.—These insects are very difli- 
cult to deal with. When the borer has enter- 
ed a tree, it can only be destroyed by cutting 
out or with a pointed wire. The best means 
is to prevent the laying of the eggs. This 
may be done by washing the trunks of the 
trees with strong alkaline solution, such as 
lye or solution of soft soap. The following 
is recommended: Intoa gallon of common 
soft soap, thinned with a pailful of hot water, 
stir a pound of crude carbolic acid. Add to 
this, after it has stood for a day or so, 30 gals 
of cold water, making a barrel of the liquid. 
This material is to be brushed over the sur- 
face of the trees from the ground up at least 
.wo feet. Apply about the middle of June 
ora little earlier. 


MONEY CROPS 
SUCCESS WITH WEGETABLES. 


Modern Potato Urowing. 
L. H. READ, WISCONSIN. 





It is well known that all life, be it auimal 
or vegetable, is at its best in the colder por- 
tions of its zone of production. Therefore po- 
tatoes grown in the great potato gruwing sec- 
tions of tLe north are, if properly kept, much 
better and more vigorous for seed purposes 
than those grown farther south. Of late years 
much has been said in regard to what is 
known as the southern second-crop potatoes 
for seed purpose and they have some points 
of merit, because, not being fully matured, 
they can be kept for spring planting where 
fully matured tubers cannot, but they lack 
the vigor obtained by northern growth and 
in that respect are not equal to northern 
grown seed. After several years’ experiment- 
ing I have found that by planting my main 
crop late in the season I am able to combine 
the gvod points of second-crop seed with our 
advantages of a location in the great potato 
belt of the north. 

A potato which has been grown early in tho 
season and then has to pass through the long 
hot months of late summer and fall soon loses 
its crisp firmness and evaporates a part of its 
moisture, after which it is not capable of pro- 
ducing a full crop if used for seed purpéSes, 
Nature’s law is, maturity once reached, then 
start the decline and wasting away of old 
age. In order to retard this plan of nature, 
oue must as soon as his crop is mature place 
it at once into practically cold storage. But 
few are able to do this. I have found that by 
growing the crop late in the season it reaches 
maturity during the cool days of late fail and 
often the tops are killed by frost before fully 
ripe. This checks nature’s plan and holds 
them full of that thrifty vigor so much desired 
by the wide-awake potato grower. 

I have found that I get the best results by 
planting during the month of June. Most of 
my crop of 1897 was planted between June 8 
and 22. It was harvested during October and 
yielded from 200 to 433 bu per acre. I aim to 
plant on new land if possible ur upon aclover 
sod, but for a few years past a clover sod has 
been a hard thing to get in my locality. I 
plow as deep as possible, plant 21x42 in and 
cultivate with a Planet Jr cultivator with the 
sweep teeth, which cut very shallow and leave 
the land nearly level. 

The scab is the easiest fungous disease of 
the potato to combat. Soak all seed, even if 
it appears to be perfectly clean, with the cor- 
rosive sublimate solution, 2 oz to 16 gallons 
water, and then if planted on land free from 
the germs of the fungus, the crop will be 
clean. Forthis reason a crop of potatoes 
should never foilow any other root crop, un- 
til several seasons have elapsed. 

The early and late blights can be controlled 
by the free use of the bordeaux mixture, but 
remember that it is not a cure but a prevent- 
ive and its use must commence early, be- 
fore any trace of blight appears, and must be 
followed up at frequent intervals during the 
season, so that every leaf may be kept coated. 
Paris green can be applied with the bordeaux 
roixture if desired. 

In harvesting, handle with as wuch care as 
you would apples and the much better appear- 
ance of your crop will well repay you for the 
extra trouble. During the season keep up a 
constant shallow cultivation at least once a 
week, and after every rain, as long as you 
can get between the rows, and your crop will 
handsomely reward you for the extra labor. 





Cucumber Diseases. 





The cucumber pickle industry is a compar- 
atively new and increasing one in Ohid, but 
because of funyous diseases which attack the 
plant, in the fields and in the foreing houses, 
the profits promise to be small. In Wayne Co, 
in 1897, downy mildew caused a loss of two- 


‘ thirds of the crop. This trouble first appeared 


in the United States in 1889, in New Jersey, 
and has now spread to New York, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Florida and Texas. 

Another fungons disease, anthracnose, has 
also appeared in Ohio. These two diseases 
may be largely if not entirely suppressed by 


- 





Spraying about seven times with bordeaux 
mixture, making the first application when 
the plants begin to vine and keeping the 
leaves covered throughout the seasun. The 
cost of these sprayings should not exceed $10 
per acre and may be reduced to $7.50. Unless 
this fungicide is used, there is little encour- 
agement in further attempts at pickle making, 

Several other fungous diseases, such as mel- 
on leaf blight which reduced the muskmelon 
crop in Ohio one-half in 1880, tomato leaf 
blight and similar diseases, may also be suc- 
cessfully held in check by the faithiul appili- 
cation of the bordeaux mixture. With to- 
matoes, three or four sprayings ought to be 
sufficient. The Ohio experiment station calls 
attention to this matter and urges that spray- 
ing be given a thorough trial the coming sea- 
son. 


A Good Tomato Trellis.—Many allow the to- 
mato piants to rest upon the ground when 
fruiting. This results in much decayed fruit 
and in added labor when picking the tuma- 
toes. <A very excellent trellis is shown in the 
accompanying illustration—which can be ex- 








tended to any iength of row desired. A few 
green poles are cut and bent into a bow over 
the rows. To these are nailed light strips, 
with open spaces through which the growing 
plants can send up, their branches. Set the 
trellis low enough so that the body of the 
plant will be above the slats. This will give 
a roundish surface for the tomatoes to lie 
upon, which tends to open the plants ina 
way to let in plenty of sunshine. 





The After-Cultivation of potatoes is impor- 
tant. Befvre the plants appear and the weeds 
have started, go over the field with a smooth- 
ing harrow. In afew days repeat the oper- 
ation, running crosswise. Do this after every 
rain, or as soon as weeds begin to appear. 
When the potatoes are tuo large to be har- 
rowed, use a shallow or a small shovel culti- 
vator, keeping down weeds. Avoid breaking 
roots by running too close to the plants or too 
deep. Weeds must be kept down in any 
event. Going through with a hoe a couple of 
times, as well as occasional pulling from the 
hills, is often absolutely necessary. Continue 
this cultivation until the plants have ceased 
to grow. They can be dug then orit is prob- 
ably better to let them remain in the ground 
until later in the season. 





Trees for Windbreaks.—Your note on the po- 
tato question from Stanton, Mich, reminds me 
of my first visit there in 1860. The town then 
contained one two-story buiiding surrounded 
by about half an acre of cleared land. Every- 
thing for miles about was fine pine timber. 
Every tree that was of any value has since 
been removed and nothing but stumps remains 
of the once grand foress. Part of this land 
has been cleared and ali the soil is rich 
enough to pruduce good potatoes. The point I 
am trying to make is that the Michigan tarm- 
er has cleared his land of forests and has neg- 
lected to plant windbreaks, which are so impor- 
tant to all farm operations in that state. He 
could easily pliant white spruce, Norway or 
Australian pine, or the very handsome Nor- 
way spruce,ani my acivice is to plant these on 
the north and west side of the home. In five 
years you will be well repaid for your work. 
[P. L. Berry, Tllinois. 





Success with Horse-Radish.—Select any good 
garden soil and stir it by means of a garden 
spade or plow to a depth of 12 or 15 inches. 
Pulverize thoroughly, mark off the land so 
that the plants will be 15 inches apart. The 
roots used in planting should be the size or a 
lead pencil and about two inches long. Make 
holes with an iron rod i2 inches deep. Drop 
the piece of root to the bottom of the hole 
and it will develop nicely, forming a crown at 
the top of the ground. By fall, the root will 
be one inch or more in diatneter if the plants 
are set early.—[J. W. Sylvester 













Asparagus Rust and Its Treatment. 
PROF GERALD M’CARTHY,. 





Tovers of the delicious spring esculent as- 
paragus are likely to pay a high price for 
their luxury the coming spring and may be 
thankful if they are able to secure it at any 
price. The cause of this state of affairs is a 
newly imported parasitic fungus,Puccinia As- 
paragi, Which reached this country from Eu- 
rope only a couple of years since. It was first 
sevetely felt last year when it cut the crop 
short one-fourth or more. During the sum- 
mer of 1897 the disease spread all along the 
Atlantie coast from Long Island to Savannah, 
killing the asparagus tops prematurely, there- 
by causing the root buds which should have 
remained dormant to produce the merchanta- 
bie crop of the spring of 1898, to sprout and 
make a new set of tops during the fall, which 


in turn were prematurely killed by the dis- 
ease or early frost. This will cause a short 
and rnoor crop for next spring. If the same 


process of premature killing of the tops goes 
on for a few years, the roots will also die, 
thereby destroying the asparagus industry. 

This disease has not been with us long 
enough to allow of much experimentation. 
But the fungus belongs to*a genus well known 
to farmers for centuries and for which no suffi- 
cient remedy has yet been found. The well 
known red and black rusts of grains and 
grasses are caused by two sister species to the 
asparagus fungus—namely Puccinia coronata 
and Puccinia gramminis. As is well known 
to grain growers, the rust of grains and 
grasses are correlated with ‘‘blights’’ of cer- 
tain genera of plants widely separated from 
the grass family, namely: Borage-like herbs 
and the common barberry shrub. The grain 
and grass .Puccinias fare heterecious, that 
is, they pass different stages of their careers 
upon different kinds of plants. Direct treat- 
ment of growing grain or grass plants with 
fungicidal sprays has never yielded profit 
enough to pay for the treatment. But by de- 
stroying the plants upon which they thrive, in 
the vicinity of grass and grain fields, we can 
readily prevent our grain and grass plants from 
being infected. Unfortunately the asparagus 
Puccinia passes its whole life upon that plant 
alone and it cannot therefore be combated 
indirectly, as the grain and grass blights are. 

The most promising line of treatment for 
asparagus rust is as follows: Early in spring 
before the frost is out of the ground rake up 
and burn all dead tops and other trash. Ap- 
ply a heavy dose of kainit—800 to 1000 lbs per 
acre. Let this lie until the stools begin to 
grow, then plow or spade it in as deeply as 
possible without injuring the stools. in cut- 
ting the beds cué every shoot at least three 
inches below the surface and burn all that is 
inedible. If left to grow, this worthless por- 
tion may convey the disease to the tops 
subsequently grown. The following spray 
may be used on the tops during the summer: 
Copper sulphate 6 lbs, stone lime 4 lbs, water 
1 bbI—50 gal, molasses 2 gal. Slake the lime 
in the least quantity of water sufficient. Sus- 
pend the copper sulphate in the barrel of wa- 
ter by means of a coarse sack or busket until 
all dissolved. Add the slaked lime, stirring 
vigorously. Lastly add the molasses, cheap 
blackstrap is best, and use at once without 
further dilution. If this is found to keep the 
disease in check, keep the tops well coated 
with it until frost. Then cut and burn the 
tops at once. Repeat same process each year. 

Kainit by its corrosive action destroys fun- 
gous spores. It is alsoa well known and very 
valuable fertilizer for asparagus. But the 
usual dose is not strong enough to ensure the 
destruction of the teleutospores of the rust 
fungus which litter the ground in old planta- 
tions in countless millions. The spores must 
also be given time to sprout before they are 
turned under. In this case vigilance is going 
to be the price of asparagus. 


NATIONAL LAND ROLLER. 














Buy _ For information about 

the best Land Roller, 

, Horse-power, Thresher, 

Clover-huller, Fanning- 

iS} mill, Feed-mill, Rye 

er and Binder, 

Saw-mechine (circular and drag), Dog-power, Steam- 

ne, Ensilage and fodder cutters Round-si 

ddress, GEO. d. ARDER, Cobleskill, LN. ¥ 

@@” Please tell what you wish "to purchase, 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 4 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 





: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH? 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA, 
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STEVENS 
FERTILIZER 








For one or Two Horses 
Sows all Kinds of 
Fertilizers in Drills or 
Broadcast. 
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BURPEE’S | 
SEEDS GROW! 


Write a postal card to-day for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898, 


3righter and better than ever before. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
$1.50 


POTATOES Fur 


t Seed POTATO growers in Ameriea. 












The Taral New- Yorker” gives Salzer’s Early 
Wisconsin a wa d < 7s bushels ele por acre. 
ur great 8 ok, 11 


Prices Cins ch oe 
Farm Seed worth 810to get astarisfor 
Seeeemeae JOHN A-SALZER SEED CO.,LaCrosse, 








Government 
Free Seeds 


are simply “‘not In It.’’ 


To introduce the Best Mich 
rotatecn, Farm, € New ‘ant eed 


etatoes. 
Seeds everywhere, Garden and Flewer 


ABSOLU TELY FREE 


00.000 Packets of choice 
* Your Vegetable oe Flower Seed. 
ostal card gets m 
; Seed Book from which aon mar ree 


select Free your supply of — 
an entire garden. Wr File $0-da _ 


HARRY Ni. HAMMOND, 


Seedsman, Box 24 
Decatur, Mich. 























Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
Shrubs, Vines, Hedging, &c. New 
Descriptive Catalogue free. 
THE 
COMET 
$2 to $4 
Beat them all. Don't buy till you see them. Cata. 


with our Pump 

<= oT os 
Spray. Get 
our age to fo 
prices. atyles 

spray mf 

FORCE PUMP CO., 

THE WM. H. MOON CO., MORRISVILLE, PA, 

Catalogue free, contain- 
free. Write to-day. B. RUSLER, Johnstown, O. 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 
100 Market ‘st. Lockport, N. Ye 
SMALL FRUIT PLANT ing varieties and prices. 
F Full illustrated descriptive immigration 
LORI DA literature free, for the asking. 
State Press Bureau, Tallahassee, Fla. 








Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for “Home Mixing.” 





MARYLAND FARMS, Descriptive Price List free 
J. Leland Hanna, Law Building, Baltimore, Md. 








eaeuneniond 





Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send for 
REES (iru 
Ornamental 
R. WESTON & CO., Bridgman, Mich. 


DO YOU HOE 


with that long-handled back-breaker? Because you haven’t read the “ Plan 


Jr.”’ Book for 1898. 


Otherwise you would be using a 


‘*Planet Jr.’? No. 8 Horse Hoe and getting more work 
out t! one man than you can out of six with old-fashioned 


farming: made it easier—more profitable. The “ Planet Jr.” 
Book will tell you the “ how” and the “ why”’ of it. 
Send for it. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 
1107 Market St., Philada. 
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MAPLE AND BEET SUGAR. 


Favored [Methods of [Marketing Sugar. 


The conversion of maple sap into syrup and 
sugar has in recent years been brought to 
such a high degree of perfection that relative- 
ly few innovations in methods will be made 
the coming season. The drift of opinion 
among successful sugar makers, as outlined 
in our recent correspondence, points to in- 
creased efforts to do away with the middle- 
men, just so far as possible. Some of our 
triends 1m the east claim they have lost money 
through consigning to western dealers, but 
this is no doubt due largely to the fact that 
unfortunate selections were made. Others, 
both east and west, write us they will sell 
just as much of the product as possible direct 
to consumers. 

In Vermont the establishment of a central 
trade bureau to handle the product of the 
state is meeting with much favor on the part 
of progressive farmers and sugar makers who 
intena to support it. They believe this will 
result in eliminating at least part of the un- 
fair competition from unscrupulous dealers 
who mix the pure product with glucose and 
cane sugars. The price has been so low for 
the past two years that many maple sugar 
makers insist there is no profit in shipping to 
erdinary markets, and are endeavoring to 
make achange in this direction, by either 
selling to consumers or distributing through 
the wedium of a recognized exchange of high 
standard. 


——— 

Sugar on Shares—What is the customary 
share for the landlord when he lets out a ma- 
ple sugar bush, the tenant doing all the work 
and furnishing all the tools and appliances? 
fA. D. Dean, Scranton, Pa. 





Cafifornia seedsmen have taken in hand the 
work of producing the beet seed used in that 
state. Ailthe seed is now imported from 
France and Germany, where its production 
is a matter of great care and skill. It is be- 
heved, however, that with equal care in se- 
lection and testing of the ‘‘mother beets’’ 
California conditions are equal to those of 
any part of the world for producing superior 
seed. ‘he matter is to be thoroughly tested in 
the hope that thousands of dollars now sent 
abroad for seed may be kept at home. 





The Binghamton beet sugar company of 
Broome Co, N Y, has been incorporated at Al- 
bany with a capital stock of $440,000. The di- 
rectors are A. S. Bartlett, T. B. Crary,James 
Davidge, C. F. Hotchkiss, C. C. Jackson, F. 
W. Jenkins, Patrick J. McTighe,W.G. Phelps, 
J. E. Rogers, W. H. Sherwood and W. S. 
Weed, of Binghamton. 





An Excellent Feed Box.--The cut shows a 
feed box that the hens cannot get 
cannot crowd each 


into, and 


with which they other. 





The cover (which slopes so that the hens will 
not fly upon it), is covered with wire netting 
which permits dry grain to be thrown into the 
box without raising the cover. The hens, 
moreover, do not like to fly up and ahght 
upon this netting. A square pan should be 
placed in one end of this box to keep water 
in. In this position it can neither be soiled 
nor spilled. 





Heliotropes from Slips.—About 20 months 


ago, I started some heliotropes from very 
small slips and the plants are now 38 inches 


high and contain an average of 30 blossoms, 
all in large clusters, besides a number of buds. 
I transplanted these three times and they are 
now in eight-inch pots. I fertilized by putting 
on a weak solution of hen manure. The plants 
have been in bloom constantly for 18 months. 
[Mrs F. W. Johnson, Vermont- 





HORT.CULTURE| 
PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWING. 


A New and Valuable Peach. 





One of the most valuable of peaches of re- 
cent introduction is the ‘‘Everbearing,’’ so 
named on account of its long continued bearing 
period. The tree blossoms at different periods, 
and therefore fruit in all stages of develop- 
ment—ripe, half grown, and just set, as well 
as tlowers—may be seen upon the tree at the 
same time. The fruit is creamy white, mottled 
and striped with light purple and with pink 
veins: oblong in shape, and tapering to the 
apex; flesh white, with red veins near the 
skin, very juicy, vinous and of excellant 
flavor; quality very good to best. Freestone, 
of the Indiantype. The first ripening averages 
34 inches teng by 3 inches broad, while the 
size of the second and following crops dimin- 
ishes gradually until that of the last ripening 
is about two inches in diameter. The intro- 
ducer of the Everbearing peach, P. J. Berck- 
mans, Augusta, Ga, does not recommend it for 
commercial orchards, but for family use, or 
small gardens, where there is room for only 
a few trees it is of great value. 


Begin Early to Spray. 





Between now and the time buds commence 
to swell in earnest, the orchard, small 
fruit plantations and all nursery stock should 
be thoroughly sprayed with bordeaux mix- 
ture. At this time the solution may be of the 
strength indicated: Copper sulphate 4 Ibs, 
quicklime 4 lbs, water to make 50 gallons. 
Dissolve the copper salt in about two gallons 











can ve used and the vitality of the fungi 
weakened much more readily than it can be 
done later. 

It is advisable before this spraying is done 
in orchards as well as small fruits to prune 
and burn the brush. Superfluous wood will 
then not have to be treated and many of the 
germs will be disposed of by means of the 
fire. If materials for making the spraying so- 
jJution are bought in large quantities, they 
can be had quite cheaply. All this should be 
looked after before the spraying season opeus. 


LL 
For Currants a rich and moist clay soil in 
a shady situation is preferable. For this rea- 
son the bushes can be set in orchards with 
excellent results. Place the plants fcur or five 
feet apart. Give thorough cultivation and a lib- 
eral dressing of inanure. In early spring re- 
move all of the old and weak canes in order 
that a succession of strong new shoots may 
be secured. It is very easy to keep the bushes 
free from insect and fungous diseases, conse- 
quently this fruit is one of the most desirable 
for the farmer’s home. 


Watch for Peach Borers.—Everybody who 
owns a peach tree should examine it about 
the body near the ground to see if borers are 
present. If they are, there will bea gummy 
exudation. This gum and the soil should be 
removed and search made for the borer with 
aknife. From one toa dozen may be found 
in a single tree. The larva or worm is creamy 
white, from an inch to an inch and a half 
long.—[Oklahoma Exp Sta. 


Best Soil for Raspberries.—Any really rich 
land will grow raspberries, but a moist, well- 








THE EVERBEARING PEACH 


of hot water in a wooden vessel. Or suspend 
in a coarse sack in a vessel of cold water un- 
til dissolved. Put this into a barrel and add 
20 or 25 gallons of water. Slake the lime by 
pouring water over the lumps and _ stirring 
freely. Strain the milk of lime and add it to 
the copper solution in the barrel. Add water 
until the mixture amounts to 50 gallons. For 
later in the season, a dilute solution is re- 
quired for spraying about blossoming time or 
a little after. This is made in the same man- 
ner, using 2lus copper sulphate and 2 lbs 
quicklime with the 50 gals of water. 

The first spraying will tend to prevent such 
diseases as scab of the apple, leaf spot of cher- 
ry, leaf spot of currant, leaf spot of goose- 
berry, mildew of gooseberries, anthracnose of 
grapes, rot of grape, peach leaf curl, peach 
scab, rot of peach, scab of pear, rot of plum, 
leaf spot of quince, anthracnose of raspberry 
and a number of others which begin to be- 
come active during the early days of spring. 
Many of these diseases cannot be killed out 
by spraying but they can be held in check 
to such an extent that crops of fruit can be 
profitably grown. It is important to spray 
before the buds open, so that astrong solution 





drained clay loam is probably the best. For 
commercial purposes, select a few varieties 
that are well known in the market, as a ship- 
ment of one kind will sell much better than 
one composed of half adozen sorts. Spring 
planting is most common and usually most 
satisfactory. Set as soon as the soil 1s in good 
working condition, putting the plants in rows 
six feet apart and three feet apart in the row. 
Give clean and thorough culture until the lat- 
ter part of August. 


Southern Fruit in Canada—Dealers at New 
Orleans are making arrangements to ship fruit 
direct to Toronto, thus opening new territory 
which heretofore has been centrolled largely 
by eastern fruit importers. S#fforts are being 
made to arrange with the Illinois Central 
railroad to send fruit over its lines; special 
trains of fruit, to be forwarded from St Louis 
and Chicago to Toronto. 





Not Enough Fertilizer—F. UG. R.: One table- 
spoonful of a mixture of one bushei of wood 
ashes and 4 qts of salt would have very little, 
if any, effect upon a hill of potatoes. 



























gal EASTER 


Qy,; 


LADIES’ 


Enlarged to 48 pages—this number is, we think, 
quite the best we have ever issued—filled with 
special features of practical worth to every reader 
—and with a wealth-of handsome illustrations. 


EASTER FASHIONS 


tell in print and pictures of the changes that the 
season will 
Not the extravagances of style, but everything that 
is newest, that is in good taste. The Journat’s 
fashion news in this Easter number is authoritative. 


FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Prospectus for 1898, with portraits of famous writers 


ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS _ that are to appear in the Journal in future numbers. 


$1.00 per Year 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


(800,000 
Copies) 


Ea yy 


HOME JOURNAL 


bring to Woman and her wardrobe. 


and small reproductions of some of the illustrations 


10 cts. a Copy 


COTES 








DLANT BOXES $2: 


FOR HOT-BED USE 1000. 


4inch cube, 44-inch cube, or 5inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
and GRAPE BASKETS. 


Write tor price list. Address 
COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


PEACH TREES 


at wholesale or retail. Officially declared free 
Jrom scale or injurious insects. Best stock 
rown. Strawberry Planits—63 varieties; all 
rom new beds. Apple, Pear, Plum, and other 
stock. Send for new Catalogue to-day. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 














When wien to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 









$2.25, 





PLANTS THAT PLEASE! 


| Some piants are so small and puny, besides enfeebled by leat 
iA | blight and root lice, that they make weak, straggling and un- 
YA satisfactory growth when planted. Dear at any price, their # 
venders are glad to get $1 to $2 per 1,000 for them. ntl 
2 PATRONS PRAISE OUR PLANTS WANES 
Ej because they are large, stocky and vigorous. They grow and aN 
delight the planter, producing nice even matted rows, The 
SN Casi, | price is $3.00 per 1,000 and up. Our catalogue will interest you, 
woweues) | it’s Free. 100 varieties strawberries and all _ Small fruite. 
ighest award at World’s Fair. Address for catalogu: 
= Bins information. L. J. FARMER Box 12, Pulaski, ny. 








th live id up-to-date facts. 

6 9 peg ey ig non most beautiful fruit 
at small cost. Reduces fertilizer bills. Increases 

5 profits 100 to zoo per cent., based on experi- 


ence of a life of fruit culture. 1200 acres in fruits. Catalogue new peaches, Japan plams, chestnuts, small 
i ith this book to those who mention this paper and send name of one or more fruit wers. 
ee ai “Address at once, J. fi. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 














free, write quick,—«a marvel of 
STARK Fruit Book secs Sensieeis We PAY Ree 


Millions of market sorts cost LESS, yet K Stark, Mo. 
old & new: Ben Davis, Black Ben Da- Y7Z0 Wroed bett lit eROS Rockport, il. 
vis; Elberta; Red June Jap—tvERYTHING, @=e@enteneee™ jn imipeosibin. Dansville, N.Y. 
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The Effort to Regulate Rail Freights. 


The supreme court of the US has recently 
rendered a decision of greatest importance to 
the railroads, and no less so to farmers and 
business interests generally. After a long and 
somewhat tedious consideration this cvuurt of 
last resort has declared the Nebraska freight 
law invalid. It is one of the most important 
decisions rendered in many years, as it must 
be taken into account in all state legislation 
affecting-railroads in all parts of the country. 
This state law was inaugurated five years ago, 
and made to regulate rates on local freights; 
that is, on business done exclusively within 
Nebraska. It provided that all freight should 
be classified in a particular manner. Any 
different classification adopted by the toads, 
the effect of which would be to raise the rate 
on any article, was declured unlawful. The 
law also provided that no roads should charge 
for the transportation of freight from any 
point in the state to any other point in the 
state a higher sum than that fixed in the act 
as the maximum rate for the distance hauled. 
Severe penalties were attached for infraction. 
The schedule of maximum rates provided in 
the act wasin effect a reduction of 29} % in lo- 
calrates. ‘The roads affected maintained these 
were arbitrarily placed unreasonably low, 
and that the enforcement of the law would 
practically mean confiscation of the property. 

In his summary of the findings of the sn- 
preme vourt, Justice Harlan said the follow- 
ing principles must be recorded as settled: 
That, in brief, a railroad corporation is a per- 
son within the meaning ofthe 14th amend- 
ment of the constitution, declaring that no 
state shall deprive any person of property 
without process of law. 2. That state laws 
or regulations providing for too low rates or 
compensation would serve to deprive such 
common carrier of his property without due 
process of law, and therefore unconstitution- 
al. 3. That just rates permitting fair profits 
on capital invested cannot be so conclusively 
determined by the legislature of the state that 
the matter may not become a subject of judi- 
cial inquiry. This last proposition applies to 
the Nebraska case, and the court evidently 
held that the enforcement of this law would 
have meant actual loss to the railroads. But 
what is also most important, the court takes 
into consideration the fact that under certain 
conditions these rates arbitrarily fixed by the 
state may not be unreasonably low. It is to 
be inferred, therefore, that when the circum- 
stances have changed so that the rates fixed 
shall yield to the companies reasonable com- 
pensation for their services, they may be en- 
forced. 





Better Situation in Cider and Vinegar, 

Tne close of winter finds stocks of cider and 
cider vinegar, taking the country at large, 
very much smaller than a year ago, and prices 
somewhat higher. Investigation just com- 
pleted in the heavy producing sections both 
west and east shows that the demand is fairly 
good, but the situation is less satisfactory 
than might have been reasonably expected 
considering the short crop of apples last year. 
The relatively low prices generally prevailing 
for cider vinegar must be attributed largely to 
the old but important competition of sophisti- 
cated goods. Some states have no laws what- 
ever on this subject; in others the statutes 
are not enforced, hence all grades of man- 
ufactured goods are‘put upon the market at 
all sorts of prices. We are unable to learn 
that any particularly wholesome state legisla- 
tion along this line has been secured through- 
out the past winter. It naturally follows that 
if the 1898 apple crop is a large one only low 
prices need be expected fur windfalls and 
common stock. 

A well-posted correspondent in York state 
writes us that, were it not for mixed and 
adulterated goods taking the place of the pure 
article, there would not be enough cider vin- 
egar in all of New York to supply the trade; 
price this year about 9c per gal fob cars 
against 64c last year; guod sweet cider 8@12c 
ner gal, according to quality. Manufactur- 
ers in the eastern states have reduced stocks 
and prices are apparently hardening all 
along the line, with consumers placing orders. 








COMMERUIAL AGRICULTURE 


In the middle west stocks are smaller than 
last year, prices 1@3c higher, demand 
fairly good, with the prospect of moderate ac- 
tivity in pure cider vinegar during the sum- 
mer. Carload lots of cider and pure cider 
vinegar,compared with a year ago, are selling 
in the west largely at 2@3c per gal advance. 
Prices at the mills are as low as 7@8c per gal, 
package included. Stocks of vinegar in ship- 
pers’ hands are reported generally light,and it 
is a long time before another crop of apples 
will be available. In many instances man- 
ufacturers who have an established repnta- 
tion, and sell their own goods, get as high as 
13 to léc per gal for choice cider vinegar, yet 
liberal quantities of what is claimed to be pnre 
cider vinegar are delivered to wholesale gro- 
cers at Chicago for 10c. 


The High Wheat Prices have not interfered 
with the splendid export trade, Feb shipments 


being double those of a year ago. In eight 
months, or since the latest grain crops were 
available, we have sold foreign countries 


nearly 70 million dollars 
earlier. i 
EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR 
-—-February--—, -——8 mos to Feb 28—~ 
97 1898 1897 


more than a year 








1898 1g¢ 
Wheat, bu. 6.928,296 3,770,851 101,445,562 64 809,079 
Total value, $6,452,628 $3,245,259 —894.004,166 $48,047,201 
Av value, 93.5¢ 86.1¢ 93.00 75.0¢ 
Wheat flour, bbls, 1. 363, (56 974.4 406 10.449,905 10,881,258 
Total value. $6,000,408 $4,076,893 #45,794.305 $40,795,000 
Corn, bu, 18,295,021 22,242,050 120,557,363 110.446.988 
Total value, $6,519.216 86, ‘ol4. 765 $41,096.356 £34,036.480 
Av value, 35.8¢ 35.7 7¢ 34.le 32.6¢ 
Cornmeal, bbls, 79,954 53, 109 560,094 271,480 
Total value, fae 294.413 SI, 155. 958 2535°671 
Oats, bu, 5,143,928 1,897,041 32.667  22.599,243 
Total value, gl, -” + #467. - 
Av value, ec 
Oatmeal, lbs, 3, 959, f 35 48,952, 564 
Total value, #1.018,889 
Rye, bu, 9,358,889 
Total value, #4.929,029 2, 
Barley, bu, 9,248.345 1 595.169 
Total value, 2269, 350 277.062 BAY 564.467 $5,752 664 
Total, 21.898 172 g15, 049, 49,773 £2205, 416,773 #138, 003, I 28 


Hay Prices Cover a Wide Range—From 
thorough investigation we believe 80 % of the 
pure timothy hay has been marketed, and it 
is reasonable to expect that from now till the 
new crop prices will show an increasing 
difference hetween No 1 and lower grades. 
There is a large quantity of the last named 
still held back by farmers, more than will be 
required before the new crop is ready for 
market.—[Theodore P. Huffinan & Co, New 
York. 

Prosperous Year in Evaporated Fruit—We 
turned off 55 tons evaporated apples. <All sold 
and there are none now in this vicinity for 
sale. Stocks have been closed out at 8@8he 
per lb for prime, 3}c for chops, and 2zc for 
waste, or cores and skins. If we had any 
stock left we could get more for it now.— 
[Ferguson Brothers, Albany Co, N Y. 





Our Foreign Trade in Provisions has gained 
$15,000,000 in eight months compared with 
a year ago. Butter exports were not as good, 
but cheese has scored a trifle, while bacon, 
hams and lard are away ahead of last year. 
In the total below is included the export 
movement of beef cattle: 

EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 
nm ~~ to a 


748,794 1,88 
$117,481 
15. 


19,464,708 24,212,763 
82,569,969 $3,534 958 
1 


Butter, lbs, 


,853 
Total value, RS 





Av value, 4.6 
Cheese, lbs, 37,628,053 32,682,775 
Total value, $3,288 AST 82/959. 540 
Av value, 9. 9 00 
Beef. fresh, lbs, 22,781,564 24, 448, 496 183,038, A 194,853. 646 
Total value, #1, on * $1,856, 7113 #15, 093.2 


#15, 104, 409 
Av value, 7.7¢ 8.2¢ The 





Beef,canned, lbs, 2,721, tit 3, at. - 27,092,448 39, 494, 265 
Total value, $238.13 E #29. #2, 371, 651 $3,417,853 
Beef. salted, lbs, $420.43 2, aIT. ‘B61 29,353,822 53,736,836 
Total value, #195.307 = 132.877 81,546,704 2,837,409 
Tallow, lbs, 3,453.702 2,519,750 38,414,183 53,884,366 
Bacon, Ibs, 53,114,518 45,528,014 416,264,164 323,181,171 
Hams, lbs, 17,791,849 10,884,562 120,422,660 102.228,619 
Pork, ibs, 7,644,014 5,300,932 55,305,675 42,983,930 
Lard, Ibs, 46. - te, 41,941.199 406,570,878 328,007,983 
Total value, $2.60 $2,068,040 $21,797,155 $16,898,314 
Oleo oil, Ibs, 8, 430; 168 7,204,655 80,841,184 72,878,190 
Total value. $430, 579 =8427,924 84,788,400 $4,369,111 
Oie’m’rgar’e,lbs, 244,086 430,511 2,174,479 3,431,104 
Total value, $23,087 $40,096 $200,491 $325,712 
Total, $14,983,931 $12,417,901 $121,946,9378106,787,236 





A Sack of Wheat on the Pacific coast rep- 
resents a variable quantity. Practically all 
grain is sacked in the field, hence the sack 
has come to be a measure of quantity, al- 
though a very indefinite one, ranging from 
115 lbs for very light grain to 135 for heavy. 
The average run is about 125 lbs, or some- 
thing over 2 bu. 





BARN AND FEED LOT. 


Pig-Eating Sows, 
I. W. BRADSHAW, SPOKANE CO, WASHINGTON, 


I have had considerable experience in the 
management of brood sows and in each case 
of pig-eating have decided the trouble was 
due either to excessive feeding after pigging 
or a lack of bedding when pigging. To avoid 
any difficulty I choose a spot for the sow’s bed 
five to 10 days before she is to pig. I very 
much prefer a place where she can have her 
bed rooted out low in the center, which she 
will always do if possible. I give her all the 
short straw she can use so that she will be 
completely covered up when pigging. She ly- 
ing in the lower spot, it is but naturalfor the 
pigs to tumble till they reach the right place 
for nursing. 

The labor of the sow gives great heat and 
all is warm and contented. But if the cool air 
strikes the sow she tries to protect herself and 
begins to worry. This worry is hable to 
cause fever or a craving appetite,when she be- 
gins by eating her own leavings and if not 
satisfied begins on the pigs. Last winter one 
of my sows pigged when I was not prepared 
to give her plenty of bedding. About three 
hours after she had her pigs and just before 
retiring at night, I visited the shed and found 
she was eating her pigs. I took a light and 
gathered up the remaining six pigs and took 
them to the house. Then prepared about one 
gallon of warm salt water and gave her,which 
she drank freely. Following this I gave her a 
big pile of hay for a bed and left her. 

The next morning I found she had a nice 
bed into which after opening I placed the pigs 
and watched a very happy greeting. I kept 
the feed from the sow for about 36,hours, when 
I gradually brought her tp to a full feed and 
all went well. This is the second experience 
of this kind with the same satisfactory re- 
sults; also once when the pigs were about 
four weeks old, but the warm salt water and 
extra bedding relieved the trouble. 


Milk with Small Fat Particles, 


J. B. WATSON, MASSACHUSETTS. 








In referenceto H. F. Tift’s letter in your is- 
sue of Jan 8 on What is the matter with the 
creaix, it seems to me the trouble is that the 
cow has been tvo long in lactation or she may 
have aborted unknown to Mr Tift. If that is 
the case the cream is not fit to make butter 
and therefore should be used for other pur- 
poses, such as feeding calves. 1 have had just 
such trouble with cream from a cow that nat- 
urally gave wilk containing small hard fat 
globules which were siow to rise, and also 
hard to churn, unless it was churned at a very 
high temperature,when it would be more like 
grease than butter. 

Mixing with other cows’ milk would be 
heneficial, as the larger fat globules of their 
milk would carry the small giobules to the 
surface and when thoroughly mixed and 
properly ripened would make a fair quality of 
butter. But such acow’s milk is generally 
better adapted for those that sell milk than 
for butter makers and it is more profitable to 
sell her for such or to kill her for beef, as I 
did. Seeing that Mr Tift has followed Prof 
Wing’s instructions it is useless to advise 
remedies and he should now be able to ex- 
periment for himself and judge what is the 
cause and report the result in this journal 
I have written this from practice, not from a 
scientific point of view. 


Sheep Should Be Sheared in April and the 
lambs dipped immediately after shearing to 
rid the flock of ticks. No matter what the 
breed, feed or care, neither sheep nor lambs 
will thrive and fatten or do their best until 
they have been relieved of ticks.—[(Edwin 
Knickerbocker, Dutchess Co, N Y. 


Begin Working Young Horses Early.—I used 
to have a great deal of trouble in getting the 
shoulders of my young horses hardened fort 
wotk, or in fact those of older work animalis 
which had been idle during the winter. Last 
spring I thought I would avoid this, so instead 
of using my old horses for work about the 
farm in early spring I hitched up the young 








ones. They required more care than the well- 
broken team but I had the satisfaction later of 
putting them to hard work without any bad 
results. Iam following the same plan this 
season and shall continue to do so until a bet- 
ter is proposed. It is highly important to 
have a well-fitting collar and to keep this per- 
fectly clean and soft. Wash the shoulders 
every evening after work with cool water.— 
[G. E. York. 
er 

When You Open Your Factories try to make 
better cheese than formerly, writes C. W. 
Rhodes, a New York exporter. The increas- 
ing competition to be met in England with 
the dairy products of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Argentina, etc, is so great that our 
dairymen can only hope to hold their own by 
making the very best goods possible. You 
can’t make a pound of cheese from 9 lbs of 
milk that will successfully compete with Ca- 
nadian made from i1to 12 lhs. Salt may 
seem but a trifle, yet many a vat of otherwise 
good cheese has been spoiled with poor salt. 
Don’t use common barrel salt, or cheap ma- 
terials of any kind. Color is another impor- 
tant matter. if you color your cheese be sure 
to get the best coloring material. Mottled 
cheese are hard to sell anywhere, but espe- 
cially in England. Boxes should fit the 
cheese and be cut so that the covers rest on 
the top of the cheese. This prevents breaking 
in transit. Weights should be plainly marked 
on the side of the boxes where the ends of 
the hoops meet, on the inside end. This pre- 
vents erasure in handling. Make your figures 
plain. 





Our Veterinary Adviser, 





Rheumatism.—A. M. 8S. (N Y) has pigs 
four months old which get stiff and some of 
them have lost the use of their hind parts. 
Give each pig a tablespoonful of castor oil; 
after this operates give 10 drops of the oil of 
gaultheria and 1 drop of the fluid extract of 
nux vomica at a dose three times a day in a 
teaspoonful of cod liver oil. Continue this 
for 10 days, then skip a week and give again 
if necessary. 


Slobbering.—R. H. hk. (NC) has horses 
which are affected by slobbering from eating 
clean hay, the second crop. This is a very un- 
common occurrence. There must be some irri- 
tating weeds among the hay, as even dry 
white clover will not cause slobbers in horses. 
We would have to know the cause before pre- 
scribing. Would advise to examine the 
mouths of the borses as it is possible that 
they may be sore from some other canse and 
if they are not sore withhold the hay fora 
few days to find out if the hay is the cause, 
and let us know. 


Worms in Horses.—T.C.(N Y) wantsa rem- 
edy for worms in horses. Give 2 oz tur- 
pentine in 4 pint of raw linseed oil before 
feeding morning, noon and night for 2 days, 
then give 1 quart of raw linseed oil as a phys- 
ic. If there are avy worms this will destroy 
them. 


Sucking Wood.—Subscriber (Pa) has a cow 
which sucks wood. This habit she got when 
acalf. It is ditiicult to break animals ofa 
habit. Try covering the wood which she 
sucks with a solution of aloes, or effusion of 
quassiachips. ‘This will cause a bitter taste in 
the animal’s mouth ana is sometimes success- 
ful. If this does not cure her, put on a muz- 
zle after she is fed, for a few months. 








Itchy Skin.—Dr R. R. 8. (SC) has a horse 
which is troubled with an itchy skin; the 
parts most affected are his chest and forepart 
of his abdomen. Wash the skin well with 
Warm water and soft soap,using a brush. When 


the skin is dry, use the following: Biniodide 
of mercury 2 drams, lard 4 oz, rub a little of 
this well into the skin, but do not cover all 


of the body at once. Take the neck and chest 
one day, on the second day another part, un- 
til all the affected parts have been gone over; 
go over them the second time in ten days if 
necessary. Also give the horse 4 oz nitrate 
of potassium twice a day for a week in bran 
mash. 





Butter.—Mrs A. has a cow which is giving 
milk but the cream will not make butter; also 
hens which do not lay. The fault with the 
cow is likely in the food. Keep the cow ina 
good warm place and feed her clover hay and 
a little ground oats mixed with bran made 
into a mash every morning. Keep the hens 
in a warm place, feed them peas and oats, 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


break them up 


also get some oyster shells, 
hens can get 


fine and put them where the 
them when wanted. 


Weak Back.—G. B. (Ala) has a stallion 10 
years oll which has a weak back. Mix 4 oz 
sulphate of iron, 2 oz nux vomica and 2 drams 
powdered cantharides. Divide this into 24 
doses and give one twice a day in bran mash; 
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repeat this quantity if needea. Feed the 
horse on good oats and hay and give regular 
exercise. 





Not a Pig was imported intothe WU K last 
year, that country getting all its pork in the 
form of the finished product. In ‘97 the U K 
paid over $77,000,000 for bacon, hams, lard, etc, 
secured mostly in the US. 











made butter: 
89) 


Western Offices: 
Ranpotew & Cana Sts. 
CHICACO. 





WORLD’S 
BUTTER GHAMPIONS 


EVERY ONE AN “ALPHA-DE LAVAL” USER. 


I HERE have now been six Annual Conventions and Grand 
Competitive Butter Contests of the National Buttermakers 
Association,—1892, 1893, (none in 1894), 1895, 1896, 1897 and 1898. 
The following is the list of years, places of convention, names and 
addresses of Sweepstakes Gold Medal winners, and the highest 
scores. Every prize winning exhibit has been ‘‘Alpha-De Laval” 


Madison, Wis., Louris BRAHE, Washington, Iowa, Score 98 
Dubuque, Iowa, C. W. Sm1rH, Colvin’s Park, IIL, 7 eS 
Rockford, Ill, F. C. OLTROGGE, Tripoli, low 
896, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, THos. MILTON, St. Paul, Minn., > 
» Owatonna, Minn., H. N. MILLER, Randall, Iowa, ca 
898, Topeka, Kas.,SamMu. HAUGDAHL, New Sweden, Minn., “ 98 
Everyone knows that the cream separator does not make the 
butter and likewise every experienced buttermaker knows that the 
“‘Alpha-De Laval” disc system of separation is not only the most 
thorough but that it at same time delivers the cream into the hands 
of the buttermaker in better condition for perfect buttermaking 
than is possible with any other separator or system. 
The reasons for this are as simple and as certain as gravity itself. 
If you do not understanc them and would like to know them send 
for ‘‘ Dairy” catalogue No. 257 or “‘ Creamery” catalogue No. 508, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFicEs: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


“ 98 
97.82 
98.5 


Branch Offices: 
1102 Arcu STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















NDRED MILLIONS 
LLARS A YEAR, 


Tore or Less. 


have increased the products of the dairies of 
this and other countries, since their introduc- 


T° IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATORS 


tion three years ago, to such an extent that it 
is impossible to estimate this increase. It may far 
exceed the above sum, as many users state that 
they have increased their product from each cow 
more than $10.00 to $2).00 per year. 


As the records at the Experiment Stations and in 
Creameries and Dairies show that they average 
more thorough separation than any other, it makes 
the Improved U. S. the 


rapidity with which 


STANDARD 


and all others are now striving to equal them. The 


they have advanced to the 


leading position in so short a time since their in- 
troduction is phenomenal, and proves what we have 


so often read: 


“The last shall be 


FIRST” 


Everyone admits that they are more substantially made than any other. 

The Improved U.S. Separators are made in more styles and sizes than any 
other, and are adapted to all sizes of dairies and creameries. 

They are sold, as always, on the basis of their unqualified and guaranteed 


superiority over any separator. 


Send for Dairy catalogue No. 
Send for Creamery i 
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VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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AMERICAN MAIZE PROPAGANDA 


Farmers Favor the [flovement. 





Establish a national corn cafe at .the Paris 
exposition and at every large fair throughout 
out own country, and also have corn lunch 
rooins, in all large cities, where a generous 
roll of corn bread and a cup of corn coffee can 
be had for 5 cents. Teach the people to make 
corn bread more cheaply. Too many recipes 
require eggs, and other ingredients which are 
expensive. Ata recent local fair, a prom- 
inent lawyer gave a prize of $25 for the best 
corn bread. The exhibit was one of the most 
interesting and valuable in the whole fair. 
Some of the best bread was delicious and 
anyone would have been delighted with it.— 
[D. 


I keenly appreciate your movement for 
extending the corn market and will write 
our congressmen at once. The south is even 
more interested in this than the west, fora 
radical change in crops will relieve the con- 
gested cotton market. The Guif states have 
millions of acres of bottom lands which might 
be devoted to corn growing. This would pro- 
duce an immense quantity of grain. Larger 
crops can be grown on these alluvial bottom 
lands than in the northern and western states. 


(G. A. RB. 


I like the interest you are taking in regard 
to creating a better market for corn.—[E. P, 
Batchelder, Iowa. 








The movement to improve the corn market 
is in the right direction and since you ask 
for suggestions would say that the American 
peuple should eat more of their own corn. 
When I was a boy in Vermont wheat bread 
and biscuit were a rarity and a great deal of 
corn was used for food. While this mighé not 
have been fit for the gods, it was healthful, 
and produced strong, brave men. Our family 
was not an exception and for a long time this 
was the main bread food in old New Eng- 
land. Corn meal was mixed with rye in mak- 
ing bread, although as I remember it, the pro- 
portion of rye was quite small. The hoecake 
of the south and the Johnnycake of the mid- 
die west have done much to popularize the 
great Amencan crop.—[N. 8. French, North 
Dakota. 





The first work laid out for the national or- 
ganization to extend the use of corn—known 
as the American Maize Propaganda—is to make 
a great exhibit at the coming trans-Mississip- 
pi exposition at Omaha. Congress will be 
asked to appropriate $100,000 for this exhibit. 
The new organization bas made a gool start, 
and will doubtless do much for the great in- 
dustry it represents.—[{National Stockman 
and Farmer. 





When to Turn Stock to Pasture.—-The value 
of a.pasture is often reduced by turning stock 
on before the ground is well settled. ‘The 
crowns of grasses are trampled upon and se- 
rionsly injured. There is little gained by pas- 

- turing very early,for what little green stuff the 
stock get is so immature that it does them lit- 
tle good. In my own practice I do not turn to 
grass until the frost is all out of the ground 
and the soil well settled. If I have a pasture 
with a heavy bluegrass sod I often turn the 
cows on while the ground is a little soft, asa 
slight tearing up of the sod is beneficial. With 


the clovers, however, this treatment would 
show poor farm management.—[D. A. Kill- 
worth. 


Fewer Acres but Better Culture.—This year I 
shal! plant about six acres of corn, one to two 
acres of potatoes buc will sow little or no oats. 
IT shall not cut a large acreage of hay but as 
usual I shall graze the greater portion of the 
farm, aiming to have my beef cattle ready for 
the summer inarket. I shall continue to de- 
vote considerable attention to poultry. What 
tilling Ido will be done well. I intend to 
grow fewer acres but produce larger crops. I 
shall try cowpeas in my raspberries this year, 
planting the peas as soon as the berries are 
picked. Last year I tried turnips for this pur- 
pose with good results.—[{J. T. Campbell, 
Fayette Co, N J. 


AND . :&% 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


MONEY IN FOWLS. 


Care of Brooder Chickens. 
MRS 8S. E. CADWALLADER. 





Brooder chickens must be kept warm and 
dry under all circumstances. A _ little chill 
will cause bowel trouble, with great loss in 
the flock,yet they must not be kept too warm, 
especially at night, or they will be weakly. 

Whatever the kind of brooder used, there 
should be the central, or warm part, and 
wings on two opposite sides of the warm part 
with opepvings into the wings the full width 
of the central part; that when the chickens 
become too warm they may be able to get ont 
into the cooler wings, which they will do if 
they can, and that there be no corners into 
which some may be crowded by the others 
and not be able to get out when they get too 
warm. The chickens will almost regulate 
themselves, afterthe first few days, if they 
have a brooder of the right kind. The open- 
ings may be hung with curtains cut into slits 
through which the chickens can slip, but 
which will keep the must of the heat in the 
central part. 

One mistake some make in constructing 
brooders is in making the openings for the 
chickens too- narrow; chickens are afraid of 
going through a small opening {when driven. 
This fact should be borne in mind when mak- 
ing the opening to let them out of the house 
into the yard. If the door is narrow they will 
often gather in some corner, rather than go 
back to the brooder at night or in the event of 
a storm; make the door wide and no vorners 
near it in which they can gather instead of 
going inside. 

If there is no way for the air under the 
brooder to get into the brooder it may not be 
necessary to have a floor, but if the lamp sits 
under the brooder and there are little flues for 
the hot air below to pass up into the brooder, 
then it is absolutely necessary to put a floor 
under, otherwise the heat of the lamp will 
cause some moisture to gather from the earth 
and pass upinto the apartment where the 
chickens are. Then the attendant will won- 
der why the chickens’ bodies swell and turn 
black and the chickens die. Nearly half cf 
one flock died from this cause alone before the 
reason was discovered. 

After the chickens are three days old, they 
may be let out of the brooder, but care must 
be exercised to give them only room enough 
so that they will know their way home. As 
soon as they learn this lesson, enlarge their 
run and keep doing this till they are ready for 
market. Remember that they have no hen to 
call them back and if their run is too large at 
first they may wander away and get lost and 
chill to death. 

In arranging their quarters see that there 
are no corners or out-of-the-way places that 
the chickens can by any possible means crawl 
into and not be able to get back, for if there 
are, those are the very places where they are 
sure to go and then peep their lungs out try- 
ing to find their way home and die untimely 
deaths of cold or bowel trouble. 





Ducks on a City Lot, 


G. A, EYRICH, JEFFERSON PARISH, LA. 


I have had a successful experience with the 
Pekin duck here in the Crescent city on a city 
lot. My latter part of March ’97 hatch started 
to lay Sept 28,and in 58 days I had collected 
from three ducks, 77 eggs. This was,upto Nov 
26, when they stopped laying. ‘They began 
again on the 26th of Dec and up to Feb 18, 
98, a total of 55 days, had laid 66 eggs. Feb 
19 I placed a duck received from New York 
in this pen and she began laying three days 
after arrival hers. The four ducks from Feb 
19 to March 8 laid 61 eggs in the 18 days, hav- 
ing laid 5 ord eggs every morning. A total 
of this grand work of the four Pekin ducks in 
the south is 127 eggs in 73 days, and they ara 
still shelling them out. Il think this a clear 
indication of what the south offers to poultry 
breeders; a sublime climate where ducks will 
lay all the year as well as other fowls. We 
breeders in the south do not have to house 
our fowls week in and week out because 
there’s snow covering terra firma, but the 
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conditions here are just the opposite. We can 
furnish fresh green food all the year and do 
not have to heat our henhouses or the wa- 
ter for our fowls. My feed consists of a mash 
of wheat bran, corn meal and table scraps 
morning and night and meat every other day, 
I feed corn once a day or wheat and oats. 
Corn is to the south what wheat is in the east 
and north—our main poultry food. It has to 
be fed in a proper manner to avoid fattening. 
My fowis are also fed corn but they work 
hard for it if they want to appease their appe- 
tites. Each yard is provided with a scratch 
pen,and the fowls know their business it they 
are hungry and want their .evening meal. [ 
often read articles on Shall we gosouth. This 
little account is an object lesson and there are 
acres and acres of available land on our rail- 
roads and plenty of locations where there is 
water enough for breeding the most popular 
dack in America, the Pekin. 





No Overproduction. 
JOS DPD. TILLINGHAST, RHODE ISLAND. 





The dairy products of the United States for 
one year aiounted to $254,000,000. We are in 
the habit of looking at this branch of farming 
as one of large extent, but we find the poul- 
try products for the same year to be $560,000, 000 
or more than twice as much and still not 
enough, for during the same year 13,000,000 
dozens of eggs were imported and the total 
value of poultry and eggs imported was prob- 
ably $20,000,000. 

This $20,000,000 ought to have been jingling 
in the pockets of American farmers and poul- 
trymen rather than to have been sent to for- 
eign countries. Even the little state of Rhode 
Island used from outside of the state ahout 
$600,000 worth of eggs. Britain imported eggs 
and poultry to the value of 5,675,000 £& sterling 
or $27,637,259. London alone used other than 
English eggs to the value of $6,915,400. France 
reckoned the value of her poultry products at 
$77,920,000, from which she furnished her own 
people and exported largely. This large value 
we find derived mainly from the farms, 

With such figures before us, a growing 
population, and a surety that as cost of pro- 
duction is decreased by skillful management 
that consumption of poultry products will be 
largely increased, we may rest assured ofa 
market for some time to come. 
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Barrel for Setters.—When the weather be- 
comes suitable it is advisable to set the hens 
out of doors and if 
in a labor-saving 
way so much the bet- 
ter. The cut shows 
an excellent plan. 
A barrel is placed on 
its side under the 
shade of a tree, close 
up against a bit of 
Wire netting. In- 
side, at the rear, is 
made the nest, while 
the rest of the space is dry earth, for dusting 
and scratching. A dish of corn and one of 
water can be set outside the netting. Pieces 
of the barrel head are used to retain the nest 
and the dry earth. 
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Nothing Like Early Pullets.—Among the 
photographs in a recent bulletin of the Utah 
station ara those of two baskets of eggs, one a 
very large basket representing the laying of 
the pullets, tne other a very small one repre- 
senting the work cf the old hens. The latter 
is a striking lesson of the value of ‘‘young 
blood.’’ The profit in feeding young hens or 
pullets was six times greater than in feeding 
old hens three and four years old. This con- 
clusion does not apply to two-year-old hens 
and hens more than four years old. Leghorn 
pullets hatched in April gave better results 
than those hatcbed in late May. The profit 
was about one and a half times greater from 
the April hatched than from the May hatched. 





Waterglass.—G. J. J.: Wholesale druggists 
of New York and Chicago keep liquid water- 
glass in stock, and your local druggist could 
order some for you. The cost in large lots is 
about lic per lb. It comes in barrels of 500 
Ibs. To preserve the eggs, simply place them 
perfectly fresh into tight barrels or jars and 








pour in the waterglass to cover them and 
store away in the cellar. 


Helping Chicks Out of the Shell.—A lady 
friend who always succeeds with her poultry 
tells me she frequently saves the life of 
chicks that have not strength to pip their 
shell, by breaking it and hatching them her- 
self. She waits until the hen is about ready 
tc leave the nest, then carefully tests the eggs 
that are left. If she finds one containing a 
full grown chick, she gently and persistently 
tans about the large end of egg until she lo- 
cates the bill, by its more hollow sound. At 
this point she carefully breaks the shell and 
if the chick is living gradually releases it. 
She claims to have saved many chicks in this 
way. WhenTI have attempted her method I 
sometimes have found a living chick, but fail- 
ing to break the shell at just the right point 
it soon bleeds to death.—[Clarissa Potter, 
Maine. 


“ Which Breed of Hens is most profitable tor 
the farmer, for eggs or for poultry? If pure 
breds are wanted, I should prefer Barred 
or Buff Plymouth Rocks. Ifa cross is desir- 
ed, which I think preferable for purpose stat- 
ed, use a cross of either of the above with 
Ligtt Bralhma,using pure bred cock, 2lternat- 
ing the breeds each year. To make these 
breeds most profitable they should be properly 
housed and fed for winter laying.—({N. E. 
Manchester, Wyoming Co, Pa. 











Congestion of the Liver.—J. W.C., has some 
chickens which droop around a short time and 
then die. When opened the liver is very large 
and rotten, with clotted blood around it. This 
is a disease commonin chickens’ that are 
kept fat for a long time. Move all the well 
ones away from the atfected place and givee ach 
chicken from three to four drops of medicinal 
sulphuric acid in their food three times a day 
for a week; this quantity is for one chicken. 
If the chickens are confined, let them out for 
a few Lours each day. 





One Breed Is Enough and keep it pure. Se- 
lect the best layers and best birds all around 
to breed from; in this way we improve each 
year.—({ Breeder. 


The Flight of Birds.—Wild ducks fly 90 miles 
per hour, according to American Agricultur- 
ist Year Book for 1898, carrier- pigeons 38 
miles, swallows 60 miles. 





Catalogs Acknowledged. 


AMERICAN Cotton O11 Co, New York. De- 
scriptive circular of cottonseed meal, giving 
its analysis and reasons for its value as feed 
for cattle and sheep. Also catalog of cot- 
tonseed meal as an economical fertilizer for 
tobacco. 

S. L. Atten & Co, Philadelphia, Pa. De- 
scriptive and_ illustratel catalog of the 
Planet Jr fimplements, comprising some en- 
tirely new seed drills and wheel boes for sug- 
ar beets, etc. 

J. H. Hate, South Glastonbury, Ct. Fruits 
of Water. A very complete descriptive and il- 
lustrated catalog of all the best new and old 
suiall fruits, fruit trees and an excellent 
condeused treatise on irrigation. 


GEORGE S. JossELYN, Fredonia, N Y. Price 
list.of grapes, grapevines, small fruits. Also 
special circular of Campbell’s Early Grape, 
the excellence of which is vouched for by 
hundreds of testimonials from all parts of the 
country. 

T. C. Kevirt, Athenia, N J. Catalog of 
strawberries and other small fruits. Mail and 
express collections in great variety and at va- 
rying prices. . 

Pace Woven WrrRE FeEncE Co, Adrian, 
Mich. A handsome and artistically gotten up 
catalog of the world-renowned fences man- 
ufactured by this firm. Many new styles of 
fencing for various purposes. 

PINELAND INCUBATOR AND BrRoopeER Co, 
Jamesburg, N J. (Illustrated and descriptive 
catalog of the Pineland incubator and 
brooder. Also egg testers, drinking fountains 
and other poultry appliances. 

GerorGE H. Strant, Quincy, Til. A large 
and handsome catalog describing and illus- 
trating the renowned Excelsior incubators and 
brooders, together with practical instructions 
for their use. The many hundreds of testimo- 
nials in praise of these machines make inter- 
esting reading. 
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America’s Greatest 


Medicine—GREAtTEst because it 
what all other medicines fail to Scrofula 


is the most insidious disease which taints the 


do. 


blood of the people, producingincalculable suf- 
fering to many, while in others it is a latent 
fire liable to burst into activity and produce 
Now, 
a medicine that can meet this common enemy 
of mankind and repeatedly effect the wonder- 


untold misery on the least provocation. 


ful, yes, miraculous cures Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has,—even when other remedies had totally 
failed and all hope of cure had been given 
up,—clearly has won the title of America’s 
Greatest Medicine. 
«°C. I. Hood & Co. Lowell, Mass.: 
«Gentlemen :—For nearly thirty years was a 
sufferer from the effects of scrofulaand impure 
blood, and though doctoring nearly all that 
time I did not find relief, and I had practically 
given up allhope of ever recovering ny hea!th. 
There were times when I would rather have 
died than to live, but I am thankful to say 
since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla Iam as sound 
My trouble began after having an 
when 


as a dollar. 
attack of typhoid 
formed on my right side above the fourth rib. 


fever, an abscess 


| 





does | The strange part about it was that it did not 


break for six months after it first appeared 
although it pained me After it 
broke it became a running sore, and I was 
compelled to wear a bandage all the time. 
Physicians told me the only way I could be 
cured was to have an operation performed and 
have the rib taken out. They called the 
trouble bone disease, as four pieces of bone 
had been discharged from the sore. I suf- 
fered constantly, but hesitated about an opera- 
tion. Before deciding to submit to this, I 
determined to give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a trial. 
I began taking it according to directions, 
and before I had used three bottles I felt a 
Change in my Condition. 
When I had taken the fourth bottle the sore 
on my side had healed. The cure has proved 
to be permanent, and I value Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla so highly that I always take it when I am 
not feeling well, and it always does me good.” 
W. H. HEFFNER, Alvira, Pa. 
Cures like this prove the power of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla to purify the blood, and demon- 
strate its unequaled merit as a Spring 
Medicine. 


continually, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine because it cures when other medicines fail. 











Green 
Greener 
Greenest 


Green fruit, greener small boy—‘there are others,’ 
and greenest grass will cover them if care 1s not 
used at this season of year about eating green or 
tainted fruit. To cure such ills Jamaica Ginger is 
nowhere compared with the reliable pain distroyer 


oHNSON2) innENt 








1810. 


Every Mother should have it in the house for colic, 
cramps, cholera-morbus and summer complaints. 





I have used Johnson’s Liniment in treating our 
infant for colic, and our three year old daughter 
for summer complaint, and found it excellent. 

JOHN H. OLIVER, Americus, Georgia. 

b ONE A DOSE, Physicians 
ARSONS PILLS. say they are Best Liver 
Pill made for Biliousness, Sick Headache, all 
Liver troubles. Send for our Book. Price 26 cts, 
LS. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Bcston. 


—_—. _ 


EGG VIM. 


Most astonishing Egg producer known. Mikes 
hens lay. Formula mailed only 25 cents, silver. 
Address THE GAVO CO., Olneyville, R. I. 


INCUBATORS 











Catl’g free. 


Self-Regulating. 
i Cardington, O. 


Ad. G. 8S. Singer, 








CABLED POULTRY ano GARDEN FENCE 


Cabled Field and Hog Fencing with and without lower 
cable barbed. Steel Web Picket Fence for Lawns and 
cemeteries, Steel Gates, posts. 


. ete. 
DE KALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DE KALB, ILL. 


ae 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGU 


of prize winning poultry for 1398. The finest poultry book out. A 
perfect guide to poultry raisers. Calendar for 98 on cover. ‘(ives 
price of eggs and stock from the very best strains. It shows the 
nest chickens and describes them all. Get book and see special 
ffer. Everybody wants this poultry book. Send 6 cents in stamps 


Oo! 
B. HW. GRELDER, FLORIN, PA. 





( 
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WHOLE STORY 


oe 07 Successful incubating and brood 


a) 1) gen “a 
08 cata. . Full description fie 
: - ; best machines to use forthe purpose 
Cuts and instructions for building 
modern, economical pouliry houses; 
© poultry supplies and cuts and prices on 
; : ~  Jeading varieties of pedigree poultry; 
Ss priceson eggs for hatching, etc. Full of 
valuable information to the man or woman who keeps hens, 

We send it to any address on receipt of 10 cents. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & CO., Quincy, IIL 





















EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple. Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ing. Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowea priced 


GEO. H. STAML, 
114 to122 8. 6th Mt, Quincy IL 


THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


: Hatches Chickens by Stean. Absolutely 
| self- ulating. The simplest, most 
pare Ne st areveaee = 
a © market. reulars 
GEO. ERTEL O©0., QUINOY, ILL, 


@5 Cash (50 egg size) On Trial $5.75. “Shatches 
with Bantam, 20, 37 and 48 chicks from 50 eggs.” Jacob 
Whippert, Cecil, O, Largesize cheap. Send 4c for No. 13 


catalog. Buekeye Incubator Co,, Springfield, 0. 








Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
I!}us. Catalozue. 










































,WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 


MANUFAC TURED BY 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
: ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON.SILLS, FOR 
‘@ DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


i} SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
DSF ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHACA,N.V3 


ELLY DUPLEx 
Seat MILL 


e to grind all kinds of grain, cotton 
sae ‘end cob, sliucked or unshucked 
intoa oo ae oF ie 
Does it rap: , cheaply, an 
" smallpower. Only mill inade —- 
rinders ‘Han 00) 
Puvler Cri deraers”sent FREE, 


O.S.KELLEY CO%'springacla, 0: 
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WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates, 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollars year, Fifty Cents 
for six montis. Subscriptions can commence at anytime 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. ’99, shows that payment has been re- 
eslved up to January |, 1899; Feb. ‘99, to February 1, 1899 
and soon. Some time is required after money is receive 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
seriptions. Teris senuton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanve advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
82.00 or 884d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although smail 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of Gio pere 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING MARCH 26, 1898. 




















the price of wheat. 
Considering the unusually wide discount of 
this useful cereal it ought to do better. Per- 
haps the rye-consuming peoples of northern 
Europe have had their tastes permanently 
changed toward white bread during the three 
or four years of phenomenally cheap wheat. 
saccular 

Almost every letter to this oftice commends 
in the heartiest terims the American Maize 
Propaganda. That the movement is exceed- 
ingly popniar no one can donbt. With the 
enthusiastic support of farmers and business 
men everywhe.e, there ought to be hut little 
trouble in inducing congress to give it suffi- 


cient financial support to make a good start. 
ih POO ae 


Rye is scarcely osalf 


We have been giving directions for sowing 
legumes—clover,peas, beans, vetches—for sev- 
eral weeks. Comparatively few realize the 
importance of these crops, particularly in the 
more fertile sections of the country. Trya 
small patch on some portion of your land 
which is becoming ‘‘thin’’ and note the effect. 
A liberal acreage of legumes with enough 
stock to consume them will prevent the dete- 
rieration of soil fertility so disastrous to profit- 
able agriculture. 

e rr 

Js the proposition to invrease the Erie canal 
appropriation from nine to sixteen million dol- 
lars in the interest of the state at large, or 
chietly for the aggraudizement of New York 
city in maintainivg its hold on the export 
grain trade? The past week has seen renewed 
efforts on the part of the big commercial or- 
ganizations to have something done whereby 
the extra appropriation bill may be bronght to 
popular vote next fall. In the same breath it 
is announced that steps have been taken for 
the formation of a new transportation and 
storage co: pany,backed by New York capital, 
to enjoy the benefits to be secured through a 
greatly enlarged canal. There is much to com- 
mend in the general proposition to increase 
the usefulness of this great waterway. But it 


EDITORIAL 


is a question how much benefit will accrue 
to the farmers of the Empire state who are 
asked to contribute a large part of this sixteen 
million dollars. Let there first be the keenest 
sort of probing into the outrageous blunders, 
or criminal work, connected with the respon- 
sibility of the nine millions voted two years 
ago, before the farmers are asked to sanction 
another indebtedness nearly as great. Itis 
significant that the loudest clamor for the ex- 
tra appropriation comes from the metropolis. 
Rese te een 

If the bill introduced in congress requiring 
manufacturers of oleouwargarine to color the 
product pink becomes a law,this will prove the 
last straw. A like measure now in force in 
Minnesota and New Hampshire has proved 
most effectual, completely killing the traflic 
in the commodity. When the time comes 
that bogus butter will be stripped of all 
masks, and forced to stand or fall under its 
true color, and that one akin to the fading 
glory of the setting sun, then indeed will pure 
dairy products be unhampered by the unfair 
competition of the past 15 or 20 years. 

— 

The improved separator and churn invented 
by a resident of Stockholm is looked upon by 
the dairy world with keen interest. The milk 
is pasteurized, separated and churned all in 
one operation. The butter comes from the ra- 
diator, as the new invention is called, free 
from germs and hence remarkable in keeping 
qualities. Ifthe ripened flavor of ordinary 
butter is desired, this can be secured by 
ripening the granulated butter the same as 
cream. The machine has much the appear- 
ance of an ordinary separator. It has been 
awarded mauy prizes at Old World dairy 
shows and will] undoubtedly soon be known in 
America. Anything that will cheapen the 
cost of.production while preserving the high 
standard of quality is wanted hy Yankee farm- 
ers. The up-to-date dairy machinery adver- 
tised in our columns has done much in this 


direction. 
—S or 


The friends of woman suffrage find in the 
indifference of the women themselves the 
greatest stumbling block to their cause. In 
the far western ‘states women vote quite freely 
but in the middle west and the east, where 
they are privileged to vote on certain ques- 
tions, the response is very feeble. In Massa- 
chusetts the women’s vote is on the decrease. 
At the 1888 election the total number of wom- 
en who voted was 19,000. In 1897 this had 
dwindled to 5700. Illinois women vote for 
trustees of the state university but only a very 
small percentage go to the polls. Woman 
suffrage is a burning question in Iowa, the 
present year. The only way that universal 
suffrage can be accomplished is for the women 
to go to the polls at every election and dem- 
onstrate their willingness and ability to as- 
sume the responsibilities of voters. <As long 
as this is neglected opposition to the move- 
ment will have a bulwark behind which to 
fight. 


———— 

What has become of the movement among 
our southern planters to make a positive de- 
crease in cotton acreage? If the quantity com- 
ing into sight between now and next Septem- 
ber continues at the same ratio as one,two and 
three years ago, it means a crop for the season 
of 1897-98 of something over 11,000,000 bales. 
Recognizing these conditions and the pospsi- 
bilities of another bumper crop, cotton buyers 
in this country and abroad will do nothing 
toward increasing their purchases beyond im- 
mediate requirements unless forcéd to do so 
through a general belief in a positive reduc- 
tion in area about to be planted. Yet there is 
one feature of this problem of cotton acreage 
and cotton production which must always be 
borne in mind, as of vastly greater impor- 
tance than the profitable outcome of a single 
season. America to-day practically enjoys a 
monopoly in cotton growing, furnishing by 
farthe bulk of the world’s supply. But if 
throngh injudicious restriction of acreage 
(were such a thing possible) a_ shortened 
home supply should force prices to a persist- 
ently higher level, this would be the means of 
stimulating cotton production in other parts 
of the world, and permanent loss of a part of 
the foreign trade which we now enjoy. A mod- 
erate crop produced at the least expense per 





pound through wise econumies and salable at 
fairly remunerative figures is best. So far as 
that is concerned, this last general principle 
applies to all of our big staple crops, both 
north and south. 
re 

In the long famous case relating to the 
maximum freight rates in Nebraska, now de- 
cided adversely to the state by the supreme 
court, a fine point has been brought out. This 
is whether the basis of computation relating 
to the cost of building a railroad should be 
what it had cost originally, or what it would 
cost to duplicate it now. In his argument 
before the supreme court, William J. Bryan, 
attorney for the state of Nebraska, contended 
with some show of reason that the latter ba- 
sis isthe one to be adopted, although the 
court holds that this is only one uf the things 
to be considered. The fact is notorious that 
with the decidedly lower price of practically 
all raw material, including iron and _ steel 
and wages, the road bed, tracks and equip- 
ments of the average road can be duplicated 
to-day for a very much smaller sum than was 
paid in the boom period of the early 90s, for 
example. Shareholders in some of the bank- 
rupt railroads have found this out to their cost 
through the process of re-organization and 
the squeezing out of the water in capital 
stock. Were the toll levied upon the public 
for transportation of freight and passengers 
always based upon approximate present cost, 
it would be less burdensome than it is; not 
only in the western agricultural districts, but 
in the more populous regions of the middle 
and eastern states, including villages and 
cities so gridironed with steam and electric 
railways. 

onsxcusinllailinciiniat 

Officers of the American Maize Propaganda 
are now quite encouraged to believe that the 
friends of agriculture in congress wili see to 
it that the Paris exposition will have a good 
display of corn and its products. It is con- 
fidently expected the appropriation bill 
will carry a provision instructing the sec- 
retary of agriculture to prepare an exhibit of 
our agriculsural resources, including maize. 
In making suitable appropriation for exnhib- 
it at the Paris Exposition in 1900, let there be 
no such mistake in congress us was the case at 
the 1889 exposition. At that time only a beggar- 
ly sum was allowed for the display of Amer- 
ica’s farm resources, while other departments 
of our government were given large sums. It 

yas tacitly understood in the house and sen- 
ate at that time, and the debates will show it, 
that an exhibit of corn and its products 
should be made at that exposition. In spite 
of this when the appropriation was made and 
the conmissioner-general proveeded to di- 
vide it up, he absolutely refused to allow a 
dollar for corn exhibit. This must not be re- 
peated. Never has there been such an oppor- 
tunity as the presenti to exploit the merits of 
American maize before a willifig people of 
the old world. To be assured. that adequate 
representation will be made in 1900, the indi- 
vidual farmer has a part to perfurm. Express 
your opinion by brief bit pointed letters to 
your representatives in both houses of con- 
gress. Persistent pressure of this kind, if 
brought promptly, will surely tell and be the 
means of advancing the interests in the old 
world of a crop of which we always have a 
burdensome surplus. 





For the Peach Tree Borer, whitewash makes 
as good a preventive as anything that can be 
used. Apply to the trunk of the tree and 
carry it above the origin of the main branch- 
es. The old dead wood should be pruned out 
and burned at once. If the tree is badly in- 
fested with borers, cut it down and burn. If 
allowed to remain it will aid in spreadin, the 
trouble. If only a small portion has been in- 
jured, cut this away, burn the diseased por- 
tions and whitewas. the wound. 

Prefers American Horses—Out of 49,500 
horses imported into the U K last year 26,500 
or more than one-half were from the U S;two 
years ago we supplied, out of a total of 34,000, 
10,300 or nearly a third. Meanwhile Canada 
has failed to hold her trade, shipping the U 
K in ’95 12,900 horses,in *96 11,900 and in ’97 
11,200. 


v 





Keystone Dairymen Should Wake Up. 


c L. G., CENTER COUNTY PENNSYLVANIA. 





Pennsylvania dairy interests are in bad 
shape. The state department of agriculture 
has felt the need of better organization among 
dairymen for business purposes and realizes 
that cow owners are not doing all they should 
to keep pace in the lucal market with their 
more euterprising western competitors. To 
this end Secretary Edge last winter sent Dr 
Harry Hayward of the state college on a tour 
through the state forthe purpose of inspec- 
tion, investigation and to create an interest 
in the spring meeting to be held at Corry. 
The meeting was held, but in almost every 
way proved a failure of the purpose intended, 
The majority of the representatives present 
were either members who came over from the 
Meadville association or else state officials. 
Following this unsatisfactory gathering Prof 
Hayward addressed letters to dairymen in all 
parts of the state, asking what should be done 
next and advising that they meet again and 
talk the matter over. 

The result is that a call has been issued for 
another meeting to be heid in Harrisburg 
March 31, at which it is hoped there will be a 
larger attendance and greater interest. Every 
dairyman in the state, whether individual or 
corporate, is urge to have a representative at 
this meeting. It is the intention to establish 
a state organization, for the double _pur- 
pose of protection of home markets and in- 
creasing the business interests of the trade by 
hearty co-operation. There can be no doubt 
of the good resulting from such a move, if it 
is taken hold of in the right way, but dairy- 
men should bear in mind the fact that the 
state board of agriculture, alone, or even with 
the assistance of a few dairymen of the state, 
cannot effect a state organization to serve the 
desired end. It will require cvu-operation on 
the part of all and to this end it is urged the 
meeting next week should be a representative 
one of the dairy interest from every part of 
the state. 


en 
A Metropolitan Dealer on the Situation. 

The first of April is nearly at hand, a date 
when most changes are made in the milk- 
men’s year. Through my acquaintance with 
the trade I find that a number of country 
shippers will leave the Erie road, while many 
others will come into it. Nodoubt many who 
formerly drew off will try to come back this 
spring. Soon after the first of April we will 
see some new faces and many neW cans, as 
then the creamerymen and farmers put on 
these new tins. The Erie road is building 
two new creameries, one at Turners, N A 
and one at Big Island, costing about $3000 
each and findings. The one at Turners will 
be conducted by J. P. Bruning of Brooklyn 
and the one at Big Island by George T. Thu- 
kens. The Monroe (N Y) dairy association 
is shipping off 200 cans daily and has been 
obliged to refuse to take on any new trade. 
The demand for dairies has been better this 
spring than for some years past. I suppose 
the freight has something to do with it, 26c 
and 32c. This 6c difference looks big 
when a dealer is handling 40 cans daily. It 
ireans $2.40 a day or $72 per month or $864 
per year. It does not appear much on a*® sin- 
gle can and many far-off farmers demand full 
price. By doing so, they will force tbe deal- 
ers home again. If we have a hot summer, 
there may be plenty, of fun, as dealers are 
selling very low and farmers getting tired 
working for fun and not getting any. So the 
demand and surplus make the price and _ if 
the weather is hot, up goes the price. The 
exchange rate was reduced March 16 from 25 
to 2ic per qt, so the price to the farmer now 
is the same as last yearin March. The sur- 
plus has worked off very nicely this month 
so far.—[W. 





A Word from Secretary Coon—As secretary 
of the Central Association, I desire that the 
secretary or some member of each local assv- 
ciation will send me: The name ard ad- 
dress of their officers. 2. The line on which 
they are located. 3. The number of mem- 
bers. 4. The amount of money they have 
sent to the central association and to whom, 
and when it was sent. Branch associations 
are requested to send the names and addresses 
of each of their officers, that a correct record 
may be kept. Let us all, as milk producers, 
put our shoulders to the wheel and complete 
the organization that we may be in readiness 
to do business. I would advise each milk 
producer to take American Agriculturist and 
thus be in touch with every movement of the 
FSMP4A.—[H. T. Coon, Secretary, Little 
York, Cortland Co, N Y. 





THE MILK SITUATION 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BA 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOOEK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 


} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 


ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 


New York. 
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E believe that Pure White Lead, 
made by the “old Dutch pro- 
cess,’ and Pure Linseed Oil, 

make the best paint; and all we ask is 
that makers and sellers shall brand and sell 


their mixtures for what they are, rather than 


pains as “White Lead,” “Pure White Lead,” 





er | chicago. “ Tinted Lead,”’ etc. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER Buyers and consumers are certainly en- 
MISSOURI (is d ; 
RED SEAL titled to know what they are getting. 
SOUTHERN e . 
JOHN T.LEWTE & BROS C0 See list of genuine brands. 
iladelphia. 
MORLEY Ciavdlend. FREE By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
SALEM Silom, Sess, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY Louisville. 


folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 








a 
$$ 









HE Best There Is In Paint.” 
H.W. Johns’ GS BESFTOS Liquid Paint 


SEND FOR GAMPLES, SUGGESTIONS, ETC. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING. CO., 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 











BUCKEYES, 


Easy to Handle, Easy to Adjust. 
Durable, Perfect. a 


Most wheel cultivators 
slide in hillside culti- 
vation and the opera- 
tor has great trouble 
to keep the wheels off 
the row. We have 
overcome ali this 
difficulty by the con- 
struction of this 


Hillside 
Cultiva- 


tor... 


The operator can adjust the 
wheel af such an angle as to 
gather the space lost by the 
constant tendency to slide. 











HILLSIDE | 


OR PIVOT-AXLE 


CULTIVATOR 





More about this 
machine and our 


Buckeye 
Grain 
5 Drill 
Combined 
Grain 4nd Fertilizer 
Drills, Broadcast 
Seeders, Mer 
Rakes, Cider Mills, 


ete., in our circulars 
and illustrated cata- 
logue. They will be 


Sent Free. 
os Better write for 
them at once. 





P. P. MAS 


, & CO. 
1244 Canal St. SPRINGFIELD, 0. Branch House, Philadelphia. 























HARTMAN'S 


STEEL PICKET FENCE. 








HANDSOME 





STRONGER THAN IRON. 
CHEAPER THAN WOOD. 
ENDURING HANDSOMER THAN EITHER. 





Made from the best steel wire and woven into a hand- 
some fence, which when constructed with our ornamen- 
tal steel posts adds greatly to the beauty of the lawn, 
flower garden or the cemetery lot. The ideal fence for 
enclosing Public Grounds, Church Yards, Court Yards, 
HARTMAN MFG. CO. ELLWOOD CITY, PA., on 
2 «: 2,0R 

My YORK OFFICE, 227 Broadway, N.Y. 





preserves the harness. ia 
PROFITS TO ACEN S- 
Also Europe’s Best Sheep Dip. 
Write to ALFRED ANDRESEN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn, 








When writing to advertisers be sure to mentiog 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 





YOUR CLAIM 


is a Klondike if fenced with The Page. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 








ONE PIECES 


ae? FELASTICITY 
Pepe You cannot get it in 
: a soft lateral wire. 
_. Look to the size and 
© quality of the up- 
rights as well. 


Lamb Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich. 











FOR SALE, Ame ne Lay idee ee a” COoL- 
LINGS, Petersburg, Va. 


darwin: atte 
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Austria Attacks American Clover Seed. 


LATEST MAIL ADVICES TO AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 
ViENNA, March 7, 1898. 

Austria-Hungary is apparently fast becom- 
ing actuated by a desire to follow the sweep- 
ing policy of Germany in excinding all prod- 
ucts of American manufacture and growth 
that are liable to become firmly established in 
their markets. A few agitators in this coun- 
try are starting out on their own hook and 
the article that they have now settled upon 
for annihilation is American red clover and 
alfalfa seed, the importation of which during 
late years has attained fair-sized proportions. 
‘The agitation comes from Hungary and sev- 
eral large agricultural journals have takeu the 
matter up with the intention, it seems, of car- 
rying it toa finish. Ina _ petition to the gov- 
ernment to exclude our seeds, they claim that 
continued importations of American red clo- 
ver will be greatly detrimental to Hungarian 
agriculture; not alone because of the inferior- 
ity in the growing quality of the seed, but 
more because of the utter impossibility to rid 
the Awerican article of Kleeseide (Cuscuta 
epithymuw.) 

A newspaper clipping is at hand strenuously 
exhorting the government to act immediate- 
ly in the matter. Itis from the chief official 
agricultural organ of Hungary published at 
Budapest, and translated reads as _ follows: 
‘*Paragraph 51 of the law of 1894can doubtless 
be made to interpret a prohibition of the im- 
portation of American clover seeds. Of course, 
dealers interested in the sale of American 
seeds will claim the impossibility of such a 

rocedure by reference to the existing treaty 

etween Austria-Hungary and the U S. How- 
ever, it must be understood that these seeds 
are a menace and danger to us for two reasons: 
Because they are inferior to oursin productive 
capacity and because it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to rid them of Kieeseide and Hunyarian 
farmers will consider ita breach of duty if 
the government delays action in the case. We 
shall therefore expect the necessary precau- 
tions for protecting the interests of our farm- 
ers to be taken at no late date. The govern- 
ment cannot afford to hesitate and measures 
can be enacted only upon the strength of said 
paragraph.’’ From this it may be gathered 
that the attitude of Germany toward Ameri- 
can products is wonderfully alluring to the 
Austro-Hungarian agrarian press. 

In defense of American red clover and alfal- 
fa seeds an article from the nen of a large im- 
porter of American seeds appeared to-day in 
one of the Budapest papers. The writer states 
in substance: ‘*The assertion tbat in clover 
seeds of American origin Kleeseide 1s prev- 
alent in a marked degree is altogether un- 
salled for. In the most bighly cultivated dis- 
tricts of England, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 


land and France, American red clover seeds 
are used as much as those of continental 
growth and that, too, notwithstanding the 


present unfavorable climatic and soil condi- 
tions. During a business of seven years’ 
standing, I have never received one single 
complaint either from consumers directly or 
from agricultural circles in general, but, on 
the contrary, I have heard nothing but com- 
mendation of the seeds.’’ 


Patrons of H usbandry. 


NEW YORK. 

Domestic grange of Oswego Co is gaining in 
numbers. This grange mourns the death of 
Brother Harvey Burt, a charter member. 
Three Patrons have been reinstated and three 
initiated. 

Madison Pomona met with Madison grange 
March 8 and was fairly well attended in spite 
of the bad condition of the roads. Consider- 
able business of importance was dispatched 
with promptness. Deputy Frank Smith 
of Poolville exemplified the esoteric work 
and the meeting was then placed in charge 
of Lecturer D. W. Jones of Nelson, who 
presented a very entertaining program. 
Secretary Frank Smith gave a full report of 
the state grange. 

Steuben Co Pomona met at Prattsburg, 
March 9. Attendance was large and the time 
fully occupied by business of importance. The 
officers for 1898 were installed, Isaac Johnston 
of Savona as master and Lorenzo Hulbert of 
Dansville as secretary. Deputy M. J. Harding 
reported three granges organized since Jan 1, 
Lindley with 54 members, Hornellsville with 
40 and Borden with 18. He reported the 
grange in Steuben as in better condition than 
at any previous time in its history. He con- 
sidered the Pomona grange largely instrumen- 
tal in securing this result. Secretary Hul- 
bert introduced a_ resolution opposing the 
granting of more money by the state for the 
enlargeiuent of the Erie canal and requesting 








SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


our representatives in the state legislature to 
favor action toward transferring the title to 
the national government. The degree of Po- 
mona was conferred in full form on a class of 26. 
Lecturer G. H. Skinner read a very able paper. 
The June meeting will be held in the city of 
Hornellsville under the auspices of the new 
Hornellsville grange. 

South Jewett farmers of Greene Co organ- 
ized a grange March 14 with 30 charter mem- 
bers. Officers are as tollows: Master, Leland 
Peck; lecturer, Mrs S. W. Dunham. 

A grange has been organized at Ashland. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Northampton Co Pomona will hold its next 
meeting with Mt Bethel grange April’2. Af- 
ternoon and evening sessions will be held. The 
following program has been prepared: Ad- 
dress of welcoine by Mt Bethel grange and re- 
sponse by Master W. M. Benninger of the Po- 
mona grange; address by B. Frank Shimer 
of Lower Saucon grange on Future prospect 
of the American farmer; select reading by A. 
F. Reimer cf Moorestown grange and other 
interesting papers and selections. 


Fayette Co Pomona met with Uniontown 
grange March 11 and 12. The meeting was 
very interesting and profitable. Officers were 


Three Patrons were initiated. The 
of the South- 


installed. 
annual report of the secretary 
western mutual fire ass’n showed steady 
growth of business. Among the more impor- 
tant topics discussed was The growing of su- 
gar beets. Lecturer Charles Smith read from 
correspondence with Prof Armsby of the state 
exp sta in regard to securing seed. The exp 
sta will furnish seed free to all who will agree 
to grow the beets according to directions. 
How and with what shall we fence our farms, 
was also discussed. Next meeting with 
Springfield Hill grange June 10 and 11. 


Answers to Sundry Questions. 


Sore Shoulder.—G. W. P. (N Y) has a horse 
which seems to have a thickening under the 
skin of his shoulder and when he is put to 
heavy work it becomes sore from pressure of 
the collar. Mix 2 dr of biniodide of mer- 
ecury and 2 oz lard together and rub a little of 
this on the thickened part every second week 
until itis reduced. Do not use the horse 
while under treatment. 


Sore Feet.—J. B. 





Y. (Pa) has cows which 
swell between the claws which seem very 
painful and matter forms. Also a neighbor 
has heifers which have swollen necks from 
ear to ear. The sore feet are likely caused 
by irritating substances getting between the 
claws. Itis often caused by coal cinders. 
Keep the feet dry and poultice them for a few 
days with linseed meal, then mix 1 dr chlo- 
ride of zinc with 4 pt of water and apply a 
little of this to the sore parts once a day for 
aweek. Then mix 2 0z oxide of zine with 
4 oz vaseline and apply a little of this twice 
aday. Also give each cow a teaspoonful of 
sulphate of iron ata dose in a bran mash 
twice a day for a week or two. The trouble 
with your neighbor’s heifers is an inflamma- 
tion of the parotid glands. Mix 2 oz ichthyol 
with 4 oz glycerine and rub a little of this on 
the swollen part once a day for a few days. 
Also give each heifer 1 dr iodide of potassium 
at a dose twice a day in the drinking water 
and continue it for three or four weeks if 
needed. 


Founder.—E. J. T. (Pa) has a mare seven 
years old. Sheis very stiff, worse in winter 
than in summer. Itis likely your mare is 
foundered and if she has been in this condi- 
tion long, little can ve done for her. Mix 
cantharides 4 dr, lard 2o0z together and rub 
a little ot this aronnd the coronets (where the 
bair and hoof meet) every second week. This 
may be of some service. 














More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, no 
breaking. Use the chimney 


we make for it. Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








The twist is what makes the Kitselman Fence fa- 
mous. With our Duplex Automatic Machine you 
les and 6) rods per day of the 

t Woven Wire Fence on Earth, 

BB Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig-tight 


FOR 182 PER RO 
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Corn 


responds readily to proper fertilization. 

Larger crops, fuller ears and larger grain 
are sure to result from a liberal use of fer- 
tilizers containing at least 7% actual 


Potash. 


Our books are free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 lbs. 











Will 


ant CORN, 
SEED in Hills, 
pranter that will distribute all fertilizers, Wet or Dry 

en Manure, Plaster, Ashes, Etc., with a certainty, 
in different amounts, each side of seed. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL TOOL C0., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


BEANS, PEAS and BEET 
Drills, and Checks. It is the only 





You may 
need a new 
one this 


Spring. 
= Avoid mistakes and secure the 
Ooo é very best thing of the kind made. 


Use Sykes “Old Style” 
Itis madein a var- IRON ROOFING. 

iety of styles, is easily put on and is longlived and 
handsome. Falling sparkscan’t fire it, hail can’t break 
it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years are good yet. Send for catalogue and prices. 


Sykes Iron and Steel Roofing Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, Ill. 











OUR NEW 1898 FLOWER SEED OFFER! 
xasey FLOWER SEEDS 
Bade ee” Varieties, F REE | 


An Unparalleled Offer 
by an Old-Kstablished 
and Reliable Publish- 
ing House! THE LADIES’ 
WORLD is a large, 24-page, 96- 
column illustrated magazine 
for ladies and the family circle, 
with elegant cover printed in colors. 
It is devoted to Stories, Poems, 
if Ladies’ Fancy Work, Home Decora- 
tion, Housekeeping, Fashions, 
Hygiene, Juvenile Reading, Flori- 
culture, etc. To introduce this charming 
ladies’ magazine into 100,000 homes where 
it is not already taken, we now make the following 
colossal offer: Upon receipt of only Twenty 
Cents ix silver or stamps, we will send The 
Ladies’ World /r Six Months, and fo each subscriber 
we will also send, Free and post-paid, a large and magni- 
Jvicent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, 306 
Varieties, as follows: 

x Packet Imperial Japanese ‘ 
Morning Glory. The flowers are 
of exquisite beauty and enormous size, 
often five inches in diameter; great 
variety of colors, some beautifull 
striped, mottled, penciled and bordered. 

1 Packet Superb Asters. Choic- 
est possible mixture, composed entirely 
of the finest named varieties, including 
the Victoria, Non Plus Ultra, Comet, 
Truffaut's Perfection, Triumph, etc. 

t Packet Scabiosa (Bridal 
Bouquet.) New strain, sure white, ‘ 
as distinguished from the old-fashioned ** Mourning Bride.” 
Large, double flowers; easily grown, and excellent for bouquets. 

z Packet Dreamland Poppies. A fine collection, 
comprising many new, rare and expensive varieties, such as 
Irresistible, American Flag, Cardinal, Danebrog, etc. 

z Packet Everlastings, for winter bouquets. A choice 
mixture of all varieties that retain their color and form long- 
est, including Acroclinium, Ammobium, Helichrysum, etc. 

x Packet Dwarf Sweet Pea 
**Cupid.’? Grows only 6 to 8 inches 
high; fine for borders; flowers profusely 
all summer; blossoms large and fragrant. 

And Three Hundred Other Varie- 
ties, including Fireball Dianthus, Phlox 
Drummondii, Single Dahlia, Gaillardia, 
Lobb’s Nasturtiums, Ice Plant, Thun- 
bergia, Candytuft, French Balsam, Ger- 
man Stock, Crimson Eye Hibiscus, Lilli- 
put Marigold, Salpiglossis, Forget-Me- 
. Not, Cosmos, Pansies,Verbenas, Chrys- 

FS Sweet Pee anthemums, Mignonette, Cyprus Vine, 

- Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Petunia, etc. 
Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for Six 
Months, and this entire Magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up by a first-class Seed House 
and warranted fresh and reliable. No matter how many flower 
seeds you have purchased for this season, you cannot afford to 
miss this wonderful offer. We guarantee every subscriber 
many times the value of money sent, and will refund your money 
and make you a present of the seeds if you are not entirely sat- 
isfied. TAdts offer is reliable. Do not confound it with the 
catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous persons, We have been 
established over 22 years, and refer to the Commercial Agencies 
as to our responsibility. Six subscriptions and six Seed Col- 
lections sent for $1.00. Write to-day! Don’t put it off! Address 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 























National Tobacco Growers’ Association, 





This body held its annnal meeting at Miami, 
Florida, March 8-10, with a large attendance, 
though mostly from Florida. The delegates 
were deeply impressed with the rapid devel- 
opment of southwestern Florida, where new 
ripe tomatoes grown outdoors have been ship- 
ped to nortuern markets since February, 
where pineapples thrive, where two and tliree 
crops of tovacco may be grown annually, and 
where surf bathing all winter is a feature of 
the northerners’ life at the resorts. That to- 
bacco is already a large and important staple 
in Florida, that this state is destined to vast- 
ly increase its output of both cigar leaf and 
bright tobaccos, that the competition of Flori- 
da leaf must soon moo a large part in 
fixing prices of all domestic cigar leaf, but 
that there is much yet to be learned about to- 
bacco culture in Florida—these were sume of 
the conclusions arrived at by the conference. 
Both the Florida state and the National to- 
bacco growers’ associations resolved in favor 
of the present tariff, thanked the treasury de- 
partment for its efforts to make all wrapper 
leaf pay the highest duties, and announced 
their eagerness to co-operate with their broth- 
er growers in New Engiand, N Y, Pa, 
etc, in maintaining the existing tariff rates. 

These officers were elected: Pres, George 
Sturm of N Y; vice-pres, J. B. Briggs of Rus- 
sellville, Ky; honorary vice-pres, F. B 
Moodie of Fla, A. Cohn of Ga, and one from 
each of the other tohacce states; sec, 4 
Painter of Jacksonville, Fla; ass’t sec, W. 
L. Glessner of Macon, Ga; treas, Henry Cur- 
tis of Quiney, Fla; executive committee, A. 
C. Tompkins of Ky, J. E. Ingraham of Fla, 
H. S. Frye of Ct, Ezra Herr of Pa, Herbert 
Myrick of Mass. 

Krntucky—At Louisville, offerings during 
February were smaller than for any year ex- 
cept 1895 since 1890, receipts were only about 
half the usual quantity and deliveries much 
smaller. The mew crop of burley is being sold 
in the country to an unusual extent. Louis- 
ville warehouses expect the smallest receipts 
for many years from the ’97 crop. Old crops 
continue to come forward in the usual quan- 
tity. Prices are steadily going up. A 14-hhid 
lot raised on 8a in Bourbon Co, weighing 
16,200 lbs, sold for $13.51 round or $2097. An- 
other lot averaged 16.60,the finest 26c P lb, the 
highest price yet paid. Many of the best crops 
have undoubtedly been sold in the country, as 
receipts of late havé consisted in no small part 
of low grade nondescript leaf. Trading in 
hogshead leaf at New York has cometoa 
comparative standstill, as old crops are ex- 
hausted and new leaf is too dear. 

PkNNSYLVANIA—The Lancaster Co tobacco 
market was last week better than at any time 
since the market opened for the new crop. 
While dealers have contended that the greater 
part of the crop is too long, yet they are bny- 
ing it all up and are paying more for it now 
than at the opening of the season. Tobacco 
that they would not offer anything on because 
of being too large they are now glad to buy. 
They are hunting it all up, but there is not 
much in farmers’ hands. Those who held on 
are getting at least a cent more now than they 
could earlier. Local packers have done the 
bulk of the buying. 

New YorK—Leaf sales occur daily in va- 
rious parts of the Onondaga section and at 
higher prices than for years. Stocks are get- 
ting well cleared up and dealers are ransack- 
ing every nook and corner for a few lots of 
choice leaf that they can buy at what they 
call reasonable figures. Growers are not chas- 
ing after buyers; neither are they making 
dealers a present of filiers. 

Oxn1o—Prices have advanced somewhat for 
burley leaf, as buyers are pushing in country 
districts for all desirable lots. The result is 
light offerings at Cincinnati and quality 
hardly up to what is desired. The bulk of the 
97 crop has been sold by growers. Offerings 
last week on the Cincinnati market were the 
lightest for some time; bidding was _ very 
quick and prices decidedly improved.——Pros- 
pects for the 1898 cigar leaf crop in Miami Co 
are very good,as not i0 % of the old crup is in 
farmers’ hands. <A large part of the 1897 
crop sold at 10¢c ® 1b, Dutch and Spanish sold 
at 10¢c ® bu; prices have advanced to llc. Pros- 
pects for the 1898 crop at Troy are tbat it will 
be 25 % larger than those of the past 3 years. 
With a good crop, planters expect as good 
prices as the 1897 has brought.——A carload 
of ’97 cigar leaf was bought last week in 
Wayne Co at 8c through. C. L. Matteson’s 
fine spotted cigar leaf crop was sold at over 
0c in bdl.——Representative Manuel of Mont- 
fomery Co bas introduced two billsin the O 
egislature in the interest of tobacco growers, 
Che providing for an experiment station, 
Where instructionin the art of curing cigar 





TOBACCO 





Send for iterature. 








Condition” 


is not attained by hap-hazard feeding, but by 
furnishing to your stock the elements needed to 
produce results, and in proper porportions; in 
other words, a balanced ration. 

This calls for a chemist, superior facilities, im- 
proved machinery, etc.; all these we have, and give 
you the result in 


The #-O Co.’s 


Horse Feed 


It is composed of grain exclusively. 


The H-O COMPANY, New York City. 











leaf tobacco may be given, and the other cre- 
ating a commission to investigate the growing 
of fine tobacco in Montgomery Co and appro- 
priating $25,000 for expenses of the commis- 
sion. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





NEW YORK. 





Athens, Greene Co, March 21—Were it not 
fora few lingering snow banks, this whole 
month would have seemed tike April. In 
many places farmers have begun plowing. 
Some peas have been sown, and if the mild 
weather continues early potatoes will soon be 
planted. Grass and grain appear in most 
cases to have wintered well. ' Red clover, in 
particular, is looking better than for several 
years, the growing weather last fall having 
been favorable to it. Not much crimson clo- 
ver was sown, but where it was it has proved 
a success. Thus far the prospect for fruit is fa- 
vorable. In afew places considerable dam- 
age has been done by mice, youny trees have 
been girdled under deep snow banks. Not- 
withstanding the low prices of all fruits ex- 
cept apples last year, quite a good many fruit 
trees will be set thisspring. Fruit growers are 
again planting plum trees, as the black knot, 
which cleared out all orchards a few years 
ago, seems to be under control. The Japanese 
varieties are being tested in a small way. The 
difficulty in getting efticient farm help is in- 
ducing quite a number of farmers to let their 
farms out to be worked on shares. M. F. 
Hollenbeck, Henry I. Van Loan and S&S. W, 
Sprague, each of who is a progressive farm- 
er, and who has an excellent farm, have so 
let them this year, and on very favorable 
terms to the tenants. At the last town meet- 
ing $800 was appropriated to buy a stone 
crusher. It is a move in the right direction. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co, March 22—Stock 
wintered very nicely. Winter grain an4 grass 
never looked better. There are few buyers for 
cows, as prices are too high in comparison 
with prices of butter and cheese. Some pota- 
toes for seed selling at 75c per bu, in car lots 
68c. Some farms are changing hands, mostly 
on foreclosure sale. Prices range from $6 to 65 
per acre. Eggs are down to 9c per doz. 

Peru, Clinton Co, March 21—The farm 
owned by the heirs of the late W. E. Bentley 
was recently sold to Joseph Ladue, president 
of the Ladue gold mining and developing 
company and founder of Dawson City. The 
farm contains 160 acres and is one of the best 
in the county. The price is said to be $9000; 
it is understood that Mr Ladue will not occu- 
py it, but buys as an investment. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co, March 24—Johu Me- 
Adams, a member of the county board of 
trade and a large buyer of cheese, has gone to 
England to look after cheese interests. He 
owns the Rodman cheese factory and also sev- 
eral other factories. The snow is gone and 
farmers have begun to plow. But little sugar 
has been made and the outlook is poor. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ will quickly 
relieve bronchitis, asthma, catarrh and throat 
diseases. Sold only in boxes. 





zz Low-Down, Broad -Tite 
ae F, Farm_ Trucks originated 

Yi} Nj smc, with us and we still sell 
CLLILITI TTT direct to farmers three- 
fourths of all that are used. 
We build ten styles of farm 
wagons, extra wheels for 
old wagons, and. milk - 
dler’s wagons. Steel Wheel Trucks, $18. 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON CO. 
Free Wagon for ©. 1314. SAGINAW, MICH. 












EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 
RIVETER. 
















For Mend- 
one is 1087 ing Harness, 
Belting, Etc. 





Indispensable to farmers, liverymen and threshermen, 
The only machine that can be operated with One Hand 
while holding goods with other. est selling article ever 
introduced. Piice, $1. Send for sample. Agents wan 
THE SHEEHAN MFG. COMPANY, Sole Manu- 
facturers, Salem, Ohio. 


MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


*-A-& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new material. 

CHICACO HOUSEWRECKING co. 


va thinaes Pecwthee Duildize 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 


THIS Xu BUGCY.!S. Mae5 


- mestorial. wee oslo gasaat ee 

i ckory;will stan e rough usage. Gears,g 
AS a. hickory tough : —pareee. abublecallarg 
54; = RAD Norway irons. Axles, steel, double collar. 
BAD SS Body, ash frame. Leather quarter top; 
geuaranteed not to cock, Srenened in ets wee 
812 coats, any color desired; is an elegant buggy, rice | 
8We havcouer 500 newstyles. ° op Buggies #26 and up: 

Ld 4 

§Phactons, Sarziew, Certs and Spring Wagons. 
girite for our 


REE 88- illustrated Spring Catalogues 
PMA VIN SMITH GO, Led 8, Clinton St. Chicago. UL: 



























RAT HALSTEAD'S GREAT CUBA BOOK. Q 
my about JALSTEAD’S GREAT CUBA Bi Xe! 
great excitement; everyone buys it;one mt sold O 
87 in one day; another made $13.00 in one hour. 600 
ages; magnificent illustrations; photographs, etc.; O 
ow price; we guarantee the most liberal terms; 
freight paid; 20 days credit;outfit free; send 10 two- O 
cent stamps to pay postage. 
THE BIBLE HOUSE, $% Dearborn St., CHICAGO.O 


OOOC0O00O 


High Grave '98 MODE Ss 
ame grade as agents sel! for 

b+ . We have no agents but sell 
irect to the rider at manu- 
facturers’ prices. 8 elegant mod- 
els. Best material, superb finish. 
Guaranteed ainst acci- 


‘ ag 
$ 34.50 dents as wellas defects. We 





ship with privilege of examina- 

tion, pay express charges both 

Acme ways and refund money if not 
presented. Write for Uatalogue 


4 asre 
Bicycles. 12 hinge. rixnany. mp. 


BRASS BAND 
Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. * 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 





Illustrations, matled free; it gives a 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 
LYON&HEALY 16 Adams St.,Chicaga 
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Bethany, Genesee Co, 
making is well under way, 
ing which will probably 
Spring plowing wili soon 
dry and are being scraped. 
about as they have been. 

Catharine, Schuyler Co, March 22—The 
weather has been very warm. Wheat and 
grass looking well. The milk station at Odes- 

sa will soon be ready for business; the ice- 
house has been filled and the building nearly 
tinished. On account of the good facilities for 
shipping milk many farmers have increased 
their dairies, making cows scarce and high in 
this section. 

Charlotte, Chautauqua Cv, March 21—Sugar 
making is the order of the day among farmers 
here. Fine guality sugar and syrup are be- 
ing made. Most of the farmers are vealing 
calves instead of making milk into butter. 
Dairy cows are scarce and high, averaging 
about $40 each. Potatoes are very scaree and 
are bringing about 75ec per bu. There is little 
demand for hay. Eggs are worth 10c per doz. 

Grafton, Rensselaer Co, March 22—W. S. 
Newton recently sold a cow for $38. The de- 
mand is not great at present. Stock looks 
well. Farmers feed sprouts and gluten feed 
this time of year. Little rye was sown last 
fail. That sown is thick and green. Meadows 
wintered well. Grass is starting up green. 
The Brunswick creamery started the 17th. 
The wagon gathers twice a week. Sheep are 
scarce in this town. Nelson Simmons and 

‘John S. Wood have each bought United 
States separators. 

North Wolcott, Wayne Co, March 21—Cows 
and yearlings are in good demand. Some pota- 
toes are still in tarmers’ hands. Wheat is look- 
ing as well or better than last fall. Sheep are 
in good demand Stock is looking very well. 
Butter and eggs are low. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Cumberland Valley for Sugar Beets. 


March 22—Sugar 
but buds are start- 
wind it up soon. 
begin. Roads are 
Markets remain 





A large meeting has been held in Cham- 
bersburg in the interest of the sugar beet in- 
dustry. Beet seed was given free to those 
farmers who agreed to plant an acre or a frac- 
tion of an acre. One hundred farmers under- 
took the experiment. Frank C. Bosler of Car- 
lisie, special agent for beet culture in the 
state, delivered an address and requested the 
farmers of the Cumberland valley to diversify 
their agricultural product by raising sugar 
beets. Mr Bosler proposes to erect a sugar 
refinery at a cost of $500,000 and the product 
of 10,000 acres will be consumed annually. 

The climate and soil of the valley are adapt- 
ed to growing beets containing a high percent- 
age of sugar—superior to Germany, France 
an: the great west. By rotating the beet crop 
the same as is the custom in wheat and other 
cereals our farmers can grow beets success- 
fully without loss to the land and without fer- 
tilization. W. H. Stanley of Chambersburg 
has taken a great interest in this branch of 
industry and has secured for Frank C. Bosler 
more than 100 additional farmers, making 250 
farmers who will raise beets in Franklin Co 
this year. Cumberland, Adams, York and 
Dauphin counties are greatly interested in the 
cultivation of this staple. 


Center Co oO —Farmers all through the coun- 
ty are plowing and getting ready as fast as 
possible for the planting of spring crops. In 
some places early potatoes have been put in 
the ground, while considerable gardening and 
truck farming has been done. Grain and 
grass are growing rapidly and buds are burst- 
ing on fruit trees. Very few farmers will 

lant in excess of the usual crop of anything, 
ut many owners and tenants, as well, are 
studying for better methods of raising creps, 


seeking to get larger results from even a 
smaller acreage than has been farmed in the 


past.—(C. L. Gates. 

Chambersburg, Franklin Co Q—William H. 
Smith recently bought six fat steers which 
were the finest seen in the Chambersburg 
market this vear. The bunch averaged over 
1450 lbs. Zullinger & Lehmann had a sale of 
a carload of Buffalo horses at the National 
hotel March 12. They sold at fair prices. D. 
Ryder, formerly consulting veterinarian to the 
state board of agriculture of West Virginia, 
has permanently located in Chambersburg. 
He is aiready in high favor with stockmen 
and will prove a skillful aceession to the 
ranks of local veterinarians. Spring plowing 
has begun in some sections of the valley. As 
a result of the recent meeting of the peach 
growers of the Cumberland valley about 10,000 


peach trees will be planted in that district 
this year. Live stock at all the sales through- 
3 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


out the valley is bringing good prices. Ini- 
tial steps have been taken toward the estab- 
lishment of a canning factory at Mercersburg. 
Over 100 farmers in “snd around Chambers- 
burg have agreed to grow sugar beets the com- 
ing year, contracts having been sent to Frank 

Bosler, Carlisle, for seed. W. H. Stamey 
has sent in 50 or more. 


Want Pay for Diseased Beef Cattle—At a 
recent meeting of the Northampton 
club the following minute was addressed to 
the state live stock sanitary board: ‘‘It has 
been brought to the attention of the farmers’ 
club that there exists a serious discrepancy in 
the provision of the state to recompense own- 
ers of cattle for loss sustained by tuberculosis, 
the present law providing that all cattle must 
be examined and tested by tuberculin prior 
to death. Whereas, it frequently occurs that 
butchers buying beef caitle, after slaughter- 
ing, find them aftlicted ana they have no re- 
dress but to turn the carcass back to the farm- 
er, who has no redress at all; it is therefore 
resolved: That itis the sense of this meet- 
ing that provision be made to have the car- 
cass of such tuberculous cattie examined after 
being slaughtered by proper authorities, and 
either the butcher or former owner of such an- 
imal be paid the same as though examined be- 
fore death, thereby removing a great tempta- 
tion to butchers to put tuberculous meat on 
the market.”’ 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hunterdon Co o—The fine weather of late 
has been very favorable for spring work. 
Plowing for oats is well under way and many 
tields have been sown. Much manure has 
been hauled and spread. Some farmers have 
cornfields covered. The indications are that 
the acreage of potatves will be largely in- 
creased over iast year. So far as buds go the 
prospect for a crop of peaches was never bet- 
ter. Winter grain is brightening up, and with 
favorable weather there will be a fair crop on 
most fields. The outlook for a heavy crop of 
clover is not good. Roads have dried off nice- 
ly and with the exception 
places are in fair shape. Auctioneer Riley re- 
cently sold 32 head of horses at an average of 
$139.50. Auctioneer Dilts sold 17 head at an 
average of 93. Cows are selling for 40 to 50. 
Hogs for breeders bring 15 to 20. At some 
sales hens have sold for 76c each. As many 
farmers have to market their grain in order to 
make payments April 1, the price of wheat 
and other grain will probably not advance un- 
til after that date. Present price of wheat is 
90e at Lambertville; at lrenton, Yardley and 
Ewing 95c. Lutter is 1l6e, eggs 12c, potatoes 
Sic, apples $1. The hosiery people have de- 
cided to locate at’ Lambertville. The concern 
will give employment to 250 hands. The spoke 
factory is working vover time. The canning 
factory will contract for 200 or more acres of 
tomatoes at the usual price. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Mattituck, Suffolk Co, March 22— 
are carting fertilizer and a 
will be used than last year. The Ruiver- 
head town agricultural society has ordered 
over 1000 tons. Some are working at their 
seed cabbages which have kept finely. Oats 
are being sown this week. Thomas Bergen 
has several acres of notatoes planted. Potatoes 
are seliing for 95c per bu, eggs 10c per doz, hay 
$8 to 9 per ton. The canning factory will pay 
5 to 12c per bunch for asparagus and 25c per 
bu fur tomatoes. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 








Farmers 
larger quantity 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, March 22—The dullness of the 
market remains unbroken, without important 
news from any source. Prices, asa rule, are 
unchanged, although the irregular condition 
of stocks causes a wide range in quotations. 
Shipments of hops from Cobleskill, Scho- 
harie Co, N Y, for the week ending Mareh 19 


were: By T. E. Dornett 225 bales, by Rich- 
aridson 5 bales; total 230 bales. 

Mar 16 Mar 18 Mar 21 
N Y¥ state crop, '97 choice,18 @19 18 @I19 18 @19 

~ Prime, 17 @17% «7 @lits We@I7¥ 
Low to medium, 13 @16 13 @16 12 @16 

N Y state crop, 9% choice, 8 @ 9 8 @9y 8 @ 8% 
Prime. 63a 7 6a 7 644@ 7 
Low to medium, 5 @6 5 @&6 5 @6 
Olds, 3 @5 3 @5 3 @5 
Pacific crop, ’9% choice, 18%4@19 1814@19 1814@19 
Prime. 17 @18 17 @i8s 17 @I18 
Low to medium 13 @16 13 @16 13 @16 
Pacific crop, 96 choice, 8 @9y 8 @a4 8 @9 

Prime. 7 @7% 7 @7% 7 @7% 
Low to medium, 5 @6 5 @6 5 @6 
Olds, 3 M5 3 @5 3 @5 
German, ’ 7 cron, 32 @45 32 @45 32 @45 
°% crop. 0 a2 20 @25 20 @25 


A Montgomery County (N Y) Opinion —Hops 
are very closely bought up. One sale of old 
’°96 crop recently made at 4c. I do not be- 


farmers’, 





of ruts in some | 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





— 


ECCS AND POULTRY. 


WOCKERELS, $2. 
yandottes, 








Buff C pan hins, ’ Peohenes. Brown Leghorns, 
Black Minoreas, Barred Rocks. Eggs, $1 





13. Guaranteed. MODEL DAIRY AND POU LTRY FARM, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 
6G ILVER FINISH” Poultry Netting. Only one-third cent 


per square foot, and liberal 
Stamp for price list and samples. 


discounts on large orders. 
’ Colchester, Conn. 





‘GGS from three thore ughbre a Buff varieties, Leghorns. Wyan- 
‘4 dottes, Plymouth Rock ges one dollar. Circulars free, 
HOWARD EDMONDS, Anaendale: New Jersey. 


MPERIAL 





PEKIN “DU Cc CKS. Buckeye Reds. Beautiful, dark 
red chickens, yellow legs. Best layers. Sittings $1 each. 


FRANK METCALF, Warren, Ohio. 





Bs oe and White Leghorns, Buff and White Plymouth 
ocks. Large size, extra layers. 15 Warranted eggs, $1. J 
Ww. BRUCKART. Lititz, Pa. 


9( VARIETIES FANC 
man Hares | ces 6U-page 
BERGEY, Telford. 


OSE COMB WHITE L EGHORNS— 
» lavers. 26 eggs, $1. Hatch guaranteed. 
Hartland, Vermont. 


CY POULTRY EGGS. Pigeons, Ger. 
book. 5 cents. J. A, 





i io zhbred, gre atest 
E. JONES, North 





20O VARIETIES of thoroughbred poultrv and eggs for sale. 4c 
for illustrated catalogue. WESTFIELD POULTRY 
co, Morwood, Pa, 


HITE WYANDOTTES ante Cunh | Bove Leghorns, Barred 
Ply ponte Rocks Eggs, $1 per 13. - CRONKHITE, 
Sandy li) Hill, N } a 








Cm "INDIAN GAME, 
Comb Brown Leghorn Eggs, 13, 
more, Ohio. 


6 EGGS $3, Nine varieties. Circular free 
TANGER, Hatton. Pa. puree of § i loadine wastelies thor- 


NIOG £ POU vir FARM, Whicney’s Point, N. 
J H. 
e oughbred poultry. Eggs, #i per 13. Send for catalogue. 


Buff Py ymouts Rock. Single 
$i. . 8. MILLER, El- 





TION G GH- 





\ YHITE WYANDOT TES, 5) ets. 
b AY. Forest Glen, New York. 








- setting. 











ISAAC TELLER- 


varieties 





pun TRY CATALOGUE—AN Free. BLACK: 
"Nelson. Pa. 





FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


WEET POTATOES for Seed. 
bbl. of 3 bushels, full measure 


Jersey yellow and red, #3 per 
a varieties of Strawberry 


and other small fruit plants, trees Send for price list at 
wholesale prices. CHAs. BLACK, Hig ghts stown, N. J. 

MITH’S POTATO FARM. Manchester, N. Y., grows seed pota- 

toes. Leading seedsman catalog cular saves dollars. 





its wanted For sale: 


d Wilkes. 


buying, experimenting. Write to-day. 
Two Road Geldings, Curfew und Nutwoo 





1,000, 00,000 ah AWRERRY Tints, levee seems 
ED 1R PARK FARM. Somerset, Mass 
NLEN MARY STRAWBERRY PL ANTS—Also farm, 


MN and pet dogs. Finelot of Collie and Beagle pups. 
MARY STOCK FARM, West Chester, Pa 





sporting 


GLEN 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS Reliable Varieties. such as hi ovett’s 
Warfield. Crescent. and Michel's Early, send for prices. l. 
RHODES, Central Park. L 
DE DIGRE E Straw aan rry pe ants, $1 25 per 1000 aad up. WM. 
PERRY, Coolspring, Delaware 





TRAWBERRY PLANTS—100 varieties. Price list. 
LIAM PALMER, Grooms, N. Y. 


WIL- 





ERRY_ PLANTS, from #1. 12 per 
SQUIRES, Flanders, N. Y. 





thousand up. H. L. 











OOD CELERY and Toba ncco plants, dollar thousand 
tobacco land for rent. BEAR HEAD F wncanen 0 


LIVE STOCK. 
EXTRA FINE LIT TER S OF SCOTCH COLLIE PU re Sto 
e 4 months oid, beautifully marked and nicely coat - so 
some choice grown Collies and Watch dogs. Thoroug his v fa 
broken. Also Foxhounds and Beagle hounds. J. HOW AED 
TAYLOR, Farmer's Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 


Vv pineie 
undo, 











| ee ERED ST. ,AMBE RT BULL an nd heifercalves. Best 
butter stock at low prices. Registered July, and October, 
Durcoe-Jersey pigs at famers’ prices. $275 in prizes at two fairs. 
E. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. ¥. Refer by permission to Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist. 





HESHIKES--Lord Rex and Lady Caroline stock ‘of ¢ heshires. 

Pigs, 8, 10 and 12 weeks old Sows bred. Service boars. 

Blackberry, Raspberry and Currant Plants. First-class goods: low 
price. W. E. MANDEVILLE, Brookton, Tompkins Co., N.Y. 





wees AI.E—Poland hogs, sows bred to sons of Klever’s “Model. 
Geo. Wilkes, Guy Wilkes 2d, Free Trade. also Thinrind hogs 
and Poultry. Express prepaid. D. B. GARRIOTT, Carrollton, 
Kentucky. 





Young stock for 
L ande nberg, Pa. 


ERSEYS-8t. 
e sale. Write what you want. S. E.} 
bad Oe AMAX ” Sheep and Hog Fe nce Wo oven Wi ire, fine mesh, 
Stands all tests. “CASE,” Colchester, Conn. 
PELG GIAN HARES- Choice Belgian Hares for sale. 
GEORGE J. WALLIS, Apulia, N 


J ambe rt and | Combing tg 
NIVIN. 





Cheap. 


fogs 


R5O CENTS (silver) I will inform anyone of my discovery, 
which I guarantee to destroy apple tree worms and their eggs, 
immediately. E. BRADT. Glenville, Schenectady Co.. N 
Re AW FU R& WANTED-— Send for price list. F.8 
v Leeds, N.Y. 








3. PALMATIER, 


U RE new , Maple Sy rup, 73 ¢ 
Danby. Vt. 


Made a 
Good Profit. 


One man writes. “IT made a good profit from one inser- 
tion of my advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange of 
but made a mistake in not running it 
Shall do so next season.” 


75 cents per gallon. 





GEO. WADE, 


The Agriculturist; 
longer. 





BO8O8 SGOSECBCOBE 


FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 


The number of copies printed] and 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN 
_AAGRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition, for the month of Feb- 
ruary, was as follows: 


; 











February 5, 90.200 copies 





“ 12, 90,000 bd 

“ 19, . 90,100 “ 

ad 26, 90,200 aa 

Total, 360,500 % 

Average for H 
the month, 90, { 25 Copies 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 


IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and madea part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
eeeeee Seeds eeenese 


HASRPSHAMRHSRGASAKBSEHKSHRKRABKEBHKRHKHHKREDHR OED 


OSOSEVSSVESSSSSVCBSEBOTES 








lieve that in this school] district there are over 


100 bales of ’97 hops, and 100 bales old olds. 
[G. C. B. 
MARKET CONDITIONS IN GERMANY. 
WEISSENBERG (Elsass), March 2—Hop 


prices have recently lost some of their strength 
in this district. Growers are supplied for 
present requirements and the -future of the 
business wili depend much upon the new 
crop. To judge from the considerable de- 
mand for roots and poles in some countries. 
particularly in Bohemia, I believe that in 
general the new plantations will surpass the 
acreage to be devoted to other crops.—[C. B. 


ee  —— 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price has been 
reduced to 23c ® qt; average surplus price $119 
® can of 40 qts. Supplies continue ample for 
all requirements. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Mar 21 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 27,786 865 543 
N Y Central. 15,653 196 242 
N Y. Ont & West, 25.505 935 — 
West Shore. 14,583 311 393 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,119 182 74 
NY & Putnam. 3.101 a = 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 -- 
Long Island, 595 _ — 
N J Central, 2.310 95 _ 
H RT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 - 





Other sources, 4.650 _ 

Total receipts, 162,332 3,126 1,252 
Daily av this week, 22,190 447 179 
Daily av last week, 22,871 584 186 
Corres’ing week last year, 21,584 429 161 


The threatened ruin of the milk business 
by the trusts has caused the dairymen of this 
and adjoining towns to organize a local un- 
ion of the Five States milk producers’ asso- 
ciation at Cooperstown. Rufus Wikoff of 
Pierstown and Frank Field of Hartwick at- 
tended the Walton dairymen’s convention on 
Feb 23 as delegates. The second meeting of 
the union was held at Cooperstown Feb 25. 
[John Holbrook, Otsego Co, N Y. 

The Canajoharie Creamery Co has built an 
ice-honse at Buell, and will erect a creamery 
as soon as possible; $500 has been raised by 
the farmers and plans formed fur the cream- 
ery. Those who sell their milk to the cream- 
ery at Canajoharie receive 1}c per qt.—[G. C. 
Bellman, Montgomery Co, N Y. 
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MASTER J. B. 
Maryland State Grange, 


AGER, 


was born ona farm at Orange, Mass, in 
1833; went west in 1854, settling at Ripon, 
Wis, where he engaged in dairying and gen- 
eral farming. In 1879, moved to Hyattsville, 
Ma, and purchased a farm which was at once 
stocked with Holstein cattle and a retail 
milk route built up. Brother Ager has been 
an active member uf the grange since 1873, 
being confident that the principle: and objects 
of the order when cacried out would educate 
and elevate the farmer to a higher standard 
in his profession. Brother Ager served as 
master of Ripon grange in Wis four years and 
since moving to Md has served three years as 
master of Eureka grange at Hyattsville and 
is now serving a third term as master of 
Montgomery Co Pomona grange, the only ac- 
tive Pomona grange in the state. Has also 
served six years as overseer of the Md state 
grange. That Brother Ager isa busy man 
is evidenced by the fact that during February 
he was at Annapolis in the interest of bills of 
dairymen and farmers, bills before the District 
of Columbia commissioners regarding police 
regulations as affecting farmers, made arrange- 
ments for the purchase of over 400 bbls of seed 
potatoes from Maine Patrons for the Md Po- 
mona -grange, purchase of fertilizers for Pa- 
trons and prepared to attend the pure food 
conference at Washington as a delegate of 
the national grange. 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungous dis- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity 





=— Si 

Our reade to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincey, Ill., and get his catalogue describing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and full 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and vege- 
table crops, which may be had for the asking and 
contains much valuable information. 





@RUSVAAR-ALRUAL AAR: ALAA nA ASA RR 


BLACK KNOT 


Seab, Leaf Blight, Codling Moth, 
Sealy Bark, Curculio, Fungoides, ete. 
may all be killed or eradicated by spraying 
with the various emulsions and arsenous 
poisona. SPRAY it on with one of our 


NOVELTY *"Foxck’” PUMPS 













They meet all the requisites at a lowcost. Sample $1.50 
Agents wanted. Confidential terms and “Results of Spray- 
ing’ Free. The Berger Mfg. Co., Dep’t B, Canton, 0. 
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Spring is here, 
the time when mgst outdoor painting 


is done. Have you ever investigated 
the nierits of 


PINT 


It is not perfect; no paint can be; 
but it is as near perfect as it is pos- 
sible for paint to be made. Pure Lin- 
seed Oil always. It has none of the 
earmarks of fraudulent paint. No 
benzine ; no water; no short measure. 


THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 
For shades of color and prices inquire of local 
agents or send direct tothe 
CHILTON MANUFACTURING COTFIP’Y, 
69 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








THE WORLD'S BEST 
BY EVERY TEST 
FOR ALL CROPS. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO, BOSTON. 
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BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
—_ beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 


Ammonia......... pa sandewes 84 per cent. 
NitPO@eN. ..ce.cccccsccsccccece 2 per cent. 
PFOteiN .... 000 cece sees osesine 43 per cent. 
OLL. .cc0c00 ocnenenee shkenkas te - 9 per cent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 

Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 


JAPAN PLUMS, 2cscrtuent or trees and plants, Cate 


alogue free. Prices low. Address The Geo. A. Sweet 
Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 


PEACH TREE 1 yr. from bud, healthy. ana thrifty. 


no scale. Official certificate accompanies each shipment. 
Sample by express if wanted. Can ship any time, 
Trees kept dormant till May 10. R. 8S. JOHNSTON, 
Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


N Field and Carden 
Crop. Supplied in car- 
load ‘lots, direct from 
Canadian storehouses, in 
bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
der personal supervision. 
Guaranteed Pony = d and 
weight. Write for free pam- 
phiet and price-list. 


F. R. LALOR, 
Dunnville, ‘Box 56) Ontario. 
Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & Co. 





Full 





4to6ft.at 2c.; 3 to4 ft. at lige.; all 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO, 




















Wheat [ Corn Oats 
Cash orspot {— ——| —_——_-—— 

1898 | 1897 1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Chieago ........+| 1.03%} .T4 2849] .24 2546) .164¢ 
New York ...... 1.05 82 35 | .30 314) .22 
Boston .......06 ~- 39 | 32 -B545] .26 
Toledo .. 2.20000 97Y/,| .94 -301/,| .24 2740] .18 
St Louis..... ..-| 98 | 95 654| .20%| .26%4| .17 
Minneapolis ...| 97%} .74 28 . — 
*San Francisco) 1.47 [1.47 | 1.12%.) .97%4) 1.25 /1.30 
London.........1135 | 91 | 0544] 37 | — 1 — 














*Per cental. Other prices P bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 








No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
ay... 1.05 29 DY, 
851, 303% 238) 








PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA 





This week | Last week 





One yr ago 








Wheat, bu, | 31,417,000 32,415,000 40,430 ,000 
RRR 43,388,000 42,644.000 26,077,000 
Oats ........1 12,299,060 12,854,060 13,797,000 








Controlling Factors in Oats, 





Conditions in the oats market are attracting 
some attention and it is not impossible to find 
arguirents showing why farmers should re- 
ceive better prices for this cereal. Those fa- 
voring an advance base their opinions on the 
relatively low price, the diminishing home 
stocks, the good domestic and export demand 
and a certain belief in a comparative short- 
age in Europe. Our exports have never heen 
as large as during the past winter and this 
spring to date. Even in the season of ’95-’96 
following the heaviest crop on record, for- 
eigners took nothing like as liberal a quan- 
tity. An important feature just now is the 
liberal export buying, showing a good in- 
crease over last year’s business, and this in 
spite of higher cost to the foreign purchaser. 
During the past 8 mos the average export 
price of the 46 million bu shipped was 27.8c 
compared with 24.8c a year ago, when oniy 
234 million bu were exported, covering the 
same period. Late numbers of the Liverpool 
Corn Trade News show only moderate arriv- 
als of oats in western Europe with a general 
tone of firmness, and hint that Russia, the 
big export country, has limited supplies 
available before another crop is_ harvested. 
A recent price of No 2 clipped American oats 
in northern Europe is 48e per bu of 32 lbs. 

While fairly liberal quantities of oats re- 
main on farms, as shown in American Agri- 
culturist's recent report, stocks are steadily 
decreasing, and in many sections in the 
heavy producing states are well exhausted. 
But the market is indifferently supported af- 
ter all. Our table of comparison brings 
out some noteworthy features. We have ship- 
ped abroad a third more oats in the past 8 
mos than during the entire fiscal year ended 
June 30, 97. The total of farm stocks and 
visible supply Mar 1 was no greater than Mar 
1, ’97,and the market has advanced materially 
sineé then, the range the present month being 
very much better than a year ago, when the 
available supply was apparently about the 
same. This by no means includes what 
might become available were prices sufticient- 
ly encouraging, yet offers something of a basis 
of comparisons with earlier seasons. Impor- 
tant quantities of oats are stored at various 
interior and distributing points. These will 
no doubt be quickly moved under a stimulus 
of an advancing price. All in all, present 
prices do not seem high. The quotations in 
tho table refer to Chicago. 

OATS RESERVES AND PRICES. 
-Millions of bushels—. —No 2 cash per bushel-~ 
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CO HA PAR ME D = = 
1897-98, 814 291 13 304 *46 17@18 19@21 25@27 ? 
1896-97, 717 284 14 28 35 1b@19 M@IT Wa@lt NW@19 
1895-96, 904 415 7 422 13 22@25 18@21 18@2l 18@20 
1894-95, 662 24 7 2l 1 24@4l 2731 28@30 2Z7@3i 
1893-94, 639 3 6 22@30 23429 29@31 32036 
1892-93 661 6 2 W@34 31@34 29@31 29@32 
1891-92, 738 4 9 27045 26@30 27@30 2R@34 
1890-91, 524 3 1 27@35 44@5l 47@54 45@54 


*Eight montis ending Feb 28, 1898. 


At Chicago, the wheat market has contin- 
ued largely under the dominating influence of 
the bull clique, the ehuaracter of legitimate 
news at hand possessing little novelty. <A 
feeling has gained some foothold in specula- 
tive circles that the market is to some extent 
held up by sheer force, and that any abandon- 
ment of the Leiter campaign would result in 
considerable reaction. Upto late March the 
winter wheat crop, it is believed, has in the 
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main gone through the frost season in fair 
condition, yet itis by no means too late for 
vigorous crop scares, and every indication 
of a cold wave development serves as a_ bull- 
ish factor. The price has held well above 
the doliar level for cash and May deliveries, 
while July at one time last week sagged to a 
point under 8c ® bu,subsequently reacting in 
yart. 

. The corn market has been a narrow affair 
much of the time for a fortnight past, keeping 
close to the basis of 2%@30c bu for May de- 
livery, sagging fractionally late last week and 
recovering but feebly. Operators have favor- 
ed the ‘‘short’’ side of the market in view of 
large local stocks and liberal quantity at 
points of accumulation, together with the 
realized good reserves in the country. 

In the absence of special incentive the rye 
market has closely followed wheat, with in- 
terest at alow ebb. Cash demand quiet bus 
offerings rather small, values holding nearly 
steady. The east has been inquiring for 
round lots of cash rye, but no particular busi- 
ness of this character made public. Carlots 
of No 2 are quotable at 484@494c P bu, with 
No 3 48@49c. 

Barley has exhibited less animation and in 
some cases a slight decline. Recent buyers 
have been getting considerable quantities on 
orders to arrive and this has left the market 
poorly supported. Low grades have been un- 
favorably affected by more or less easiness in 
oats. Transactions are on the basis of 33@45c 
® bu for poor to extra. 

At New York, the grain markets have con- 
tinued quiet, receiving some support through 
a liberal export inquiry. Wheat continues 
high with No 2 red winter in_ store saiable 
around $1 05 P bu. Corn quiet with trading 
on the basis of 35@354c for No 2 in store, 
small lots on shipping orders usual premium. 
No2 oats in store 31@3814c, choice clipped 
3E@39e, clover a little more active and salable 
at 4 50@6 ¥ 100 lbs. 


THE .LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 











Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 


1898] 1897) 1898 1897| 1898] 1897 


Chicago, P 100 Ibs .. $5.50 $5.65, $4.00) $4.10) $4.75) $4.50 
5.6 





cS CO eer 5.60) 5.25, 4.35) 4.30) 5.00) 4.50 
PTE vce occccce ...-| 5.50) 5.20) 4.15) 4.20) 4.90; 4.60 
Kansas City......... 5.25} 5.10) 3.90] 4.00) 4.60) 4.25 
2... eae 5.10} 5.25 4.15) 4.15' 5.00] 4.60 





At Chicago, the cattle market has not heen 
entirely to the liking of salesmen. Receipts 
have proved liberal and the character of the 
demand rather unsatisfactory. Exporters claim 
they have been losing money,with the foreign 
markets lower than a year ago, while local 
prices on many of the shipping steers are 
somewhat higher. 


Fey export steers, $5 25@5 50 Poor to fey bulls, $2 50@4 25 
Good to ch, 1150 to 1450 Canners, 2 23 00 
lbs, 425@500 Feeders, 3 75@4 60 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers, 400 to 850 lbs, 3 25@4 0 
Ibs, 8 50@415_ Calves, 300 Ibs up, 2 754 25 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, 4 506 75 
heifers, 400@460 Milch cows. eaeh, 3050 
Fair to good cows, 2 753 80 


Hug salesmen have experienced difficulty in 


securing anything like satisfactory prices, 
with transactions mostly under 4c. Ueavy 
and gvod mixed droves have moved at 


$3 75@3 95,with an occasional period of slight- 
ly better figures; rongh lots 3 25@365. Re- 
ceipss are fairly jiberal, but packers are some- 
what bearish. Contrary to the usual custom 
heavy droves ure now selling relatively better 
than light weights. 

In the sheep market a feature is the very 
liberal proportion of lambs now going for- 
ward. The situation is without particularly 
new feature, trade active, prices well sus- 
tained and a fair measure of profit in sight for 
country feeders with stuck on sale. A good 
many shorn sheep are appearing,which sell at 
a wider discount than usual from the level of 
quotations on wooled sheep, as the fleeres 
represent much more money than they did a 
year ago. Good to choice lambs, unshorn, 
$5@5 60, yearlings 4 50@5,good heavy western 


sheep 450@475, common and mixed lots 
3 25@3 75. 
At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand and 


firm with 35 cars received Monday of this 
week. Quotations: 


Extra, 4% to 1600 lbs, $5 00@5 10 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 00 
Good, 1200 to 1300 ibs, 47480 Poor to good fat cows, 2 25@4 0 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 400@445 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 00@4 40 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 350@400 Bologna cows, phd, & 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 3 50@415 F'sh cows & springers, 20 00@5) 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 224425 Veal.calves, 5 00@6 77 

Hog i:arket opening steady with 22 double 
decks Monday of this week. Medium 
$4 15@4 20, heavy yorkers 4 10@4 15, light do 
3 90@4 05, pigs 3 65@3 90, heavy hogs 
4 10@4 15. A strong sheep market prevailed 
Monday when only 10 double decks arrived. 








Prime wethers 4 85@5, good mixed droves 
4 50@4 80, rough lots usuai discount. Lambs 
5 25@5 90. Good western wethers 4 50@4 85. 

At Buffalo, live stock markets opened Mon- 
day of this week without unusual activity, 
averaging guiet and nearly steady. Cattle re- 
ceipts 125 cars, butcher weights $4@4 40, good 
to fancy shipping 4 50@5 25. Cows and heif- 
ers 3 65@4 25, stock cattle 4@4 40. Hog re- 
ceipts 90 double decks, market rather slow, 
yorkers 4 10@4 125, mediums up to 4 15, 
choice heavy droves 4 20, common pigs 3 75 
@3 90. Monday’s sheep supplies 65 double 
decks; market somewhat higher at 4 25@5, 
yearlings up to 5 25; lambs 5 25@6 10. 

At New York, cattle active when desirable 
in quality with good to extra native steers 
$4 40@5 35 P 100 Ibs, stag oxen 4 25@4 50, 
dry cows and bulls 2 25@4. Veal calves fairly 
active and salable at 5@8, according to qual- 
ity. Hogs slightly higher, selling chiefly at 
4 20@4 45, fancy light 4 50. Sheep market 
quiet and nearly steady at 3 50@5 for poor to 
extra, lambs 5 25@6 25. 

At Boston, milch cows with young 
calves $40@60 per head for extra to fancy. 
Two-year-old steers 20@22, three-year-old 
20@32. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the situation is perhaps a little 
more favorable to salesmen, yet trade lacks 
particular animation. Within the past week 
or ten days the demand on local account has 
shown considerable improvement, due to the 
advent of spring, and foreign orders are fair 


but not urgent. Prices are continued as _ fol- 

lows: 
Express and heavy draft, $50@200 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 40@100 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, common, 30@ 50 
Carriage teams, 225.@600 
Drivers, 75@300 
Saddle horses, 65(@200 
General purpose, 30@ 65 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—<At Albany, potatoes $2 25@ 

2 50 ® bbl, red onions 65@70c bu, yellow 

70@75c, turnips 15@20c, apples 3@4 # bbl. 





Poultry quiet and weak. Chickens and fowls 
8@9c ib ] w, 9@10c d w, fresh eggs 14@15c 
® dz. Corn 37@39c ¥ bu, oats 31@33c, bran 


12 50@13 50 P ton, middlings 14 50@16 50, 
loose hay 7 50@10, oat straw 6@7, rye 7@9. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 12@124c P dz, 
chickens 8@10c ® tb l w, 12@14c d w, turkeys 
10@11c 1 w, 14@16c d w, potatoes 60@70c P bu, 
onions 50@60c, turnips 20@30c P bu, apples 
$2 50@3 25 # bbl. Rye straw 7@10 P ton, oat 
6@7, loose hay 8@11, baled 8@10, corn 34c P 
bu, oats 25@30c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 10@ 
lic ® dz, chickens 10@1lc P tb 1 w, fowls 8c, 
ducks 10@1lc. White potatoes 75@85c P bu, 
onions $1 40@1 60 P bbi, cabbage i 50@3 P 
100, turnips 124@15¢ ® bu. Chtimothy hay 
12 50@ 13 P ton,clover mixed 8 50@9, straight 
rye straw 7 50@8, tangled rye 6 50@7. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany,in fair demand 
and firm. Good to ch cmy tubs 19@20c P lb, 
prints 20@2ic, dairy 18€19%c.—At Syracuse 
good to ch cmy tubs 20@20kc, prints 20$@2I1c, 
dairy 14@18c. 

At New York, market for fresh table grades 
in good shape,supplies being well cleanedjout, 
but for under grades demand is slow, prices 
continuing steady. Elgin and other western 
creamery extras 19c # tb, western firsts 
18@184c, seconds 17@174c, N Y emy 18}@19c, N 
Y dairy tubs, extra 18c, western imt cmy 16}c, 
western factory extras 14@14hc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices barely 
steady, demand slow. Fey cmy 20@2ic, ch 
19@20c, imt cmy 16€17c, northwestern ladles 
13@14c, dairy 18@19c. 

Ohio—At Coluinbus, active and 
steady. Cmy tubs 2ic P jb, prints 22c, dairy 
14c.—At Cleveland, extra cniy 19@20k¢, firsts 
18@184c, seconds 16@17c, dairy 14@15c. 

At Boston, fine grades are sold up closely 
and under moderate receipts a firm tone is 
maintained throughout the market. Quota- 
tions are as follows:. Vt and NH emy 2ic ? 
tb, northern N Y 204c, western 20c, northern 
firsts 18@19c, eastern do 18@19c. Extra Vt 
dairy 18c, N Y do 17c. Western imitation 
cmy 15@16c, ladles 13@14c. Butter in small 
prints 1@2c above these prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany,quiet and firm. 

Full cream cheddars 8@8jc ¥ Ib, flats 8@8he, 





fairly 





skims 3@5c, i:mt Swiss 14c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream 94@10ce. 

At New York, at the lower prices there is a 
fair call, but the market shows no az.imation. 
Quotations: N Y¥ full ereain large fey 8c P 
ib, ch T)@7Zc, fair to good T@7}c, common 
6@64c, small fey colored 8}@&8}c, white 8}@83c. 
Light skims 6@7c, part skims 653@6c, fnil 
skims 2@3c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices weak. N Y 
full cream 9}@9}c P tb, flats, large size 9}@ 
9he, small size 10@10fe, Ohio 94@9kc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. N Y 
full cream llc P lb, Ohio 10c, family favorite 
104c, limburger 14c, imt Swiss 15c.—At 
Cleveland, N Y full cream 94@10c,Ohio 9@93e, 
limburger 124@13c. 

At Boston, demand light, prices low and 
little of interest in the market. Quotations: 
N Y small extra 83c P bt, large &e, firsts 
7@74ce, seconds 5@6c, Vt simall extra 8}e, firsts 
7@7se, sage 9@11c. 

Creamery Notes. 

The Hewittville cmy ass’n of St Lawrence 
Co, N Y, received during Feb 30,281 lbs milk, 
made 1478 lbs butter, paid farmers 81.54¢ P 
100 lbs. In Jan rereipts were 35,023 lbs milk, 
product of factory 1845 lbs butter, price of milk 
91c ¥P 100 lbs. 

Southville cmy ass’n of St Lawrence Co, 
N Y, received 102,952 lbs milk during Feb, 
made 5192 lbs butter, paid farmers 95.36¢ P 
100 lbs of milk, total $981.42. ‘‘More milk is 
being produced each winter,’’ writes Sec 
Nye. ‘‘as farmers find a profit at present 
prices.’’ 

ANNUAL RECEIPTS OF MILK (QUARTS). 
*Boston |New York | ¢Phila_ 


1897 | 97,819,000 | 326,188,000 | $71,521,000 
1896 | 87,942,000 | *309,071,000 | 96,475,000 






1895 82,326,000 *302,710,000 96,219,000 
1894 | 82,199,000 299,171,000 98,539,000 
1393 | ,155,000 269,266,000 | 94,540,000 
1892 514,000 262,977,000 | 91,278,000 
1891 82,055,000 | 244,614,000 | 88,595,000 
1890 79,744,000 229,276,000 | 89,258,000 





*Year ending Sept1. tFor calendar year: 
tNine mos to Oct 1. 
Chicago receipts, 1897, about 200,000,000 qts, 


PHILADELPHIA MILK RECEIPTS, QUARTS. 
(Last three figures, 000s, omitted.) 
Penn sys Reading Lehigh B & O Wagons Total 





1897, 33,414 8,059 6,584 9,000 93,949 
1896, 34,970 7.430 6.874 9,000 96,478 
1895, 34,054 6,988 6,133 9,000 96,219 
1894, 35.945 7.056 6,548 9,500 98,539 
1893, 35,484 3,704 6,055 10,000 94,539 
1892, 36,748 _— 5,687 10,600 91,278 
1891, 36,784 — 5,005 10,600 88,59 
1890, é — 5420 10,600 89 
1889, — 5,235- 10,500 85,635 
1888, *31,079 24 -- 3,608 10,000 2,212 
1887, *30,.617 36,152 — 1,409 10,000 78,178 


* Philadelphia and Camden receipts included. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Eggs. 

At New York, easier under liberal supplies. 
Fey selected nearby llic P dz, N Y and Pa 
country marks 10$@11lc, western ch 10}@10c, 
southern 10@10fc. 

At Boston, receipts fair, demand moderate, 
prices about steady. Nearby and Cape fancy 
12@13c P dz, ch fresh eastern 11@1l}c, Vt and 
N H 11@1l4c, western 11@11}c, southern 
10@11c. 





Beans. 
At New York, general firmness prevails. Ch 
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marrow $1 374@1 40 ® bu, fair to good 1 35, ch 
medium 1125, white kidney 1 50@1 55, red 
1 60@1 70, velluw eye 1 30. Cal lima 1 45@1 50, 
OT green peas 75@925c BP bu, turtle soup or 
Black Spanish beans 1 50. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples arrive moderateiy and 
are well cleaned up. Fey red $3 50@4 P 
vbl, Ben Davis 3 50@4, Spy 2 50@3 25, Bald- 
wins 2 50@3 50, Greenings 3@4 50. Cranber- 
ries strong and higher, 11@13 P bbl for ch to 
fey Cape Cod. Cal navel oranges 2@3 P bx, 
seedlings 1 50@2, Fla 4@7, strawberries 
30@40c P qt, Catawba grapes 8@12c P small 
bskt. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand fair, market steady. 
Prime hay 75@77}¢c P 100 tbs, No 1 70@72ke, 
No 2 60@65c, No 3 45@50c, clover mixed 45e, 
clover 30@37hc, salt hay 40@45c, iong rye 
straw 35@45c, oat 40@40c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet at quotations. Western 
spring bran 70@7ic ® 100 lbs, winter 774c, 
middlings 85@87hc, linseed oil meal $24 50@25 
P ton, cake 24@24 50, brewers’ meal and grits 
85@9c P 100 lbs, coaise corn meal 68@71c. 
Cottonseed meal delivered at New York rate 
points 21@21 60 P ton; delivered at Boston 
rate points 21 50@22. 

Onions, 

At New York, fancy stock held steadily, but 
the market is burdened with poor stuff. Or- 
ange Co red 50c@$1 25 P bag,yellow 75c@1 25, 
white 75c@1 50, eastern white 1@3 P bbl, red 
1@1 75, yellow 1@1 75, N Y and western red 
75c@125 # bbl, yellow 50c@1 25, white 
50c@1 50. 

At Boston, receipts lighter, but market not 
clearing up well. Ch natives $2@2 25 P bbl, 
N Y ch 1 50, common to good 1@1 25. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, demand light, market in- 
clined to weakness. LI stock $2 50@3 ® bbl, 
N J 2@2 37 ® bbl, or 2@2 25 ® sack, N Y and 
western 2@2 50 P 180 tbs, or 2@240 P sack. 
Bermuda, prime 6@7 ® bbl, seconds 3 50@5, 
southern 3@6 ? bbl, N J sweets 250@450 P 
bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts fairly large, market 
barely steady. Live pouliry: Fowls 9@9}c P 
tb, chickens 84@9c, turkeys 10@1ic. Fresh 
killed: Phila broilers 16@30c¢ P tbh, according 
to quality, do fancy chickens 14@15c, Jersey 
prime 10@1l1c, state and western 8@9c. Good 
to prime state and western fowls 8@9c P tb. 
Philadelphia capons 13@16c P ib, good west- 
ern 12@144c. Western turkeys, young hens, 
11@13c P th, young toms 10c. 

At Boston, receipts are light, sales slow and 
prices inclined to easiness. Fresh killed: 
Northern and eastern chickens, ch large 
15@16c, common to good 8@10c, extra fowls 
11@12c, common to good 8@10c, ducks 8@10c, 
geese 8@10c. Western dry packed: Ch small 
turkeys 12@13c, fair to good 10@1l1c, cb chickens 
10@11c, fowls 9@9}c, ducks 6@8c. Western 
frozen: Ch turkeys 12@13c,chickens 11c,fowls 
8@9c, ducks 6@9c. Live poultry: Chickens 
10}c, fowls 104c, roosters 6c. 

Vegetables, 

At New York, old winter vegetables in light 
supply, southern truck increasing. Southern 
asparagus 50c@$1 ¥ bch, Brussels sprouts 
6@18e P gt; local beets 75c@1 P bbl, carrots 
1@1 25, celery 35@50c P dz, N J and {lL I cab- 
bage 2@3 P 100 N Y150@2, Fla egg nlant 5@8 
® bbl, lettuce 3 50@4 50 P bbl,marrow squash 
150@2 P bbl, Hubbard 2@2 50, parsnips 
50@75c P bbi, turnips 40@60c, radishes 
1 50@2 P 100 bchs, Fla string beans 2@3 P 
cra, spinach 50c@1 P bbl, mushrooms s0@50c 
# lb, rhubarb 6@10c, tomatoes 15@25c. 








Well-bred, are constitutionally strong, 
made so by carefully guarded parent. 
age. Our customers in cold regions 
witness to this. Our new catalogue, 


free,will tell you the rest. Send for it 





WILEY & CO., Cayuga Nurseries, Estab. 1847, CAYUGA, N. Y. 
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Free—A Wonderful Shrub.—Cures Kidney - 
and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


D1sorDERS of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel,Pain inthe 
Back, Female éom aints, 
UrinaryDisorders, Dropsy, 
etc. For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure is 
found in a new botanical 
discovery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava Survp, called 
by botanists, the piper me- 
thysticum, from the Ganges 
river, East India. It has 









y ; 
Ee t y the extraordinary record 
Wolfbore "New Hampshire Of 1200 hospital cures in 30 


days. It acts directly on 
the Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood 
the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. John H. Watson, testifies in the New York 
World, that it saved him from the edge of the grave 
when dying of Kidney disease. The venerable Mr. 
Jos. Whitten, of Wolfboro, New Hampshire, at the 
age of eighty-five, gratefully writes of his cure of 
Dropsy, swelling of the feet, and Kidney and Blad- 
der disease by the Kava-Kava Shrub. Many ladies 
also testify to its wonderful curative powers in dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. ; 

That you may jadge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 


Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 


Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 





Columbia Plows. 


Chilled plows for all conditions of soil. Our swivel 
plow is best for side hill land, or for plowing flat land 
without a “dead furrow.” Has 
automatic lock and jointer. We 








make our cast- 
ings of entirely 
new charcoal a — 
iron from our own mines—no scrap iron, That’s why 
our shares outwear three of any other make, Ask 
your dealer about them, Send for circular. 


COLUMBIA PLOW WORKS, 
Copake Iron Works (Columbia Co.), New York, 


CYCLONE 4 PULVERIZER 









PA'TENT PENDING. 


A Roller and Pulverizer combined. Guaranteed to do 
better work than any other. Show this to your dealer, he 
can get you one on trial. 


POET ON Masel Walton. O.! U.S. A. 


$8'N, for a 

MACHINE 

to weave your own fenceof 
Coiled 


s ving Wine 
52 faches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
rod f nts 





Wire Fenee Mach.Co. 
Box 6 Mt.Sterling,O. 




















For all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels 
the soil in one operation. 
Cast steel and wrought iron—practically indestructible, 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 

Illus. To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
oy SENT ON TRIAL. N.B.—I deliver free po at distributing mr ol 


Mention this paper. DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f’r., tana 3 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


War Preparations.—Of late there bas been 
a growing feeling that war may yet be avert- 
ed, but despite the more peaceful outlook the 
government has continued to rush war prep- 
arations, that the country may bein a position 
to meet every emergency that may arise. In 
this manner the delay in the report of the 
court of inquiry has been used to advantage. 
Coast defences from Maine to the gulf un the 
Atlantic seaboard are now in condition to re- 
sist any attack from a foreign power. Rush 
orders have been sent to all armories and na- 
vy yards and to manufacturers of powder and 

rojectiles. Coal supplies and ammunition 
Sere been rushed to Key West, Fla, for Ad- 
miral Sicard’s fleet. Work that will enable 
eight of the smaller ships and torpedo boats 
to coal at once, at the government piers at Key 
West, has been begun. Several war ships have 
been bought and negotiations for others are in 
progress. These are paid for out of the emer- 
gency fund of $50,000,000. The war de- 
partment wants a slice ofthis also for new 
coast defences. The reguiar army 1s being 
moved to the Atlantic seaboard. Brig-Gen 
William M. Graham has assumed command of 
the new department of the south, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. All naval officers on 
the active list have been ordered to bold them- 
selves in readiness for sea duty. The gunboat 
Helena has been ordered home from Lisbon to 
join Admiral Sicard’s big squadron. The 
gunboat Machias and the despatch boat Dol- 

hin will also join the squadron. The Dry 

ortugas is to be made into a fine outlying 
naval station, for which its position is pe- 
culiarly fitted. A consignment of over 300,000 
lbs of powder was sent to Key West by a spe- 
cial train. It was for Admiral Sicard’s fleet. 

A contract has been closed between govern- 
ment agents and the Vicker works in Eng- 
land for 30 rapid fire guns for use in coast de- 
fense. The purchase includes carriages of the 
latest type, and ammunition. 


A Reign of Terror has prevailed at Skag- 
way but bas now given way to martial law, 
according tu advices received at Seattle, 
Wash. Thugs and gamblers, numbering about 
200 of the worst men on the Pacific coast, had 
committed robberies and murders right and 


left. The murder of Peter C. Bean of Wil- 
liams, Cal, brought matters to a head. His 
body was found on the Skagway trail, one 


day out. He had been shot and robbed. A 
citizens’ committee, acting in conjunction 
with troops and the United States marshal, 
warned the rough element to leave, and made 





~ 
it so hot for them that they have been getting 
out as rapidly as possible. The town has 
been put practically under martial law by 
Col Anderson. The rush for the gold fields 
increases daily. 


Selecting an Auxiliary Fleet.—The special 
board appointed to report on the fast steamers 
available for auxiliary cruisers in time of 
war is carefully inspecting the boats in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and other Atlan- 
tic ports. The ocean greyhounds, Paris, St 
Louis and St Paul are among the most im- 
portant and plans for alterations in case they 
should be impressed are being prepared. 
These boats would be used as a flying squad- 
ron to prey on the commerce of a hostile coun- 
try. 


Reports from the Far East.—France has made 
new demands on Chinathat are antagonistic 
to British interests, and have added new 
complications to the diplomatic game. A 
powerful British fleet is being massed in Chi- 
nese waters and it is said uhat there are now 
between 30 and 40 warships there. The Brit- 
ish are buying all the coal available. It is 
said that China has offered to lease to Rus- 
sia Talien-Wan and to allow the proposed 
railroad from Petuca tu Kroang-Chung-Tu, 
Mumden and Port Arthur, provided Port Ar- 
thur remains in China’s hands. 


The Holland a Success..-The Holland sub- 
marine torpedo boat launched at Elizabethport, 
N J, last spring is almost ready for inspection 
by navy experts. She has shown good sur- 
face speed for craft of her style, and in sub- 
marine experiments last week behaved beau- 
tifully, coming to the surface and righting 
herself instantly after each dive. Her build- 
ers express themselves as entirely satisfied 
with her. 





To Be Three Naval Squadrons.—The navy 
department has decided to guard the Atlantic 
coast with three squadrons instead of one. 
When the plans of the naval administration 
are carried out there will be the main squad- 
ron consisting of the urmored cruiser New 
York, the battleships Iowa and Indiana, the 
protected cruisers Montgomery, Marblehead 
and Detroit, the gunboat Nashville, the tor- 
pedo flotilla and other vessels that may be 
added from time to time, having headquarters 
at Key West; the first division consisting of 
the armored cruiser Brooklyn, battleships 
Massachusetts and Texas and protected cruis- 
ers Columbia and Minneapolis having head- 
quarters at Hampton Roads; and the monitor 
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division with headquarters at Port Roya. 
The Texas and Massachusetts have already 
been ordered to Hampton Roads. This new 
division of the naval forces is regarded as a 
decidedly advantageous strategical move. 





War in Central America.—The trouble be- 
tween Costa Rica and Nicaragua has culmi- 
nated in hostilities and war is in progress. 
Costa Rica is enlisting troops as rapidly as 
possible and sending them to the front to re- 
sist the Nicaraguan invasion. 


Uncle Sam Buys Three Ships.—Two protected 
cruisers, the Amazonas and Admiral Breu, 
built for Brazil, are now the property of the 
United States. The price paid is unknown. 
They were built by the Armstrongs and 
launched at Elswick, England. They are 300 
feet long, are of 3600 tons displacement and 
have engines with an indicated horse power 
of 7500. In armament they are just about a 
match for our cruisers Cincinnati and Ra- 
leigh. Ogden Goelet’s steam yacht Mayflower 
has also been bought to be used as an escort 
boat. A little over $500,000 was paid. 

What Congress is Doing.—The house com- 
mittee voted—7 to 3—to recommend in the na- 
val appropriation bill the construction of five 
dry docks to be located at Portsmouth, N H; 
Boston, Mass; League Island, Philadelphia, 
Pa; Mare Island, Cal, and Algiers, La. The 
docks are estimated to cost in round numbers 
$1,000,000 each and are designed to hold the 
largest vessels atloat.——The Hawaiian treaty 
has been virtually abaudoned, and the senate 
committee on foreign relations has reported a 
joint resolution providing for annexation. —— 
In view of the extraordinary expenditures to 
place the government on a war footing, the 
senate committee on appropriations has prac- 
tically decided that the strictest economy 
shall be followed as faras the sundry civil bill 
is concerned. As a result there will be no riy- 
er and harbor items inserted, nor any for new 
= buildings.——Chairman Lord of the 
10use Committee on postoffices and post roads 
has admitted that the workings of the pneu- 
matic tubes for mails as tried in New York and 
other cities are not altogether satisfactory, and 
expressed serious doupts as to the advisabil- 
ity of adopting the tube system in its present 
stage of development.—— After a fight the sen- 
ate confirmed the nomination of Terence V. 
Powderly to be commissioner of immigration 
by 43 to 20. The debate was very warm.—— 
The report of elections committee No 2 on 
the contest of Ben L. Fairchild for the seat in 
congress now occupied by William J.. Ward, 
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from the 16th New York district, recommends 
that Ward’s right and title to the seat be con- 
firmed. 

The naval appropriation bill reported to the 
house this week carries in round numbers 
$40,000,000 and authorizes the ultimate expen- 
diture of $10,000,000 more. Three battleships 
and five dry docks are provided for. A war- 
ship to cost $500,000 will be built for service 
on tne lakes. This indiéates changed rela- 
tiuns between Great Britain and the United 
States,as heretofore tbe authorities have hesi- 
tated to insert a clause for the building of such 
a boat, fearing tnat Great Britain would con- 
strue such an act as a violation of the treaty 
of 1818. At present there is no objection ta 
such a vessel. Six torpedo boats and six 
torpedo boat destroyers are provided for.—— 
The postoftice bill has been passed ty the 
house with few changes. 


Kansas Diseased Cattle Law Valid.—The su- 
preme court has affirmed in the broadest way 
the validity of the Kansas law forbidding the 
bringing into the state of cattle capable of 
communicating to local cattle the Texas 
fever. The decisicn was on an appeal of the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroad company 
sued by citizens of Kansas to recover damages 
for loss of cattle by Texas fever communica- 
ted by cattle brought in by the road. A state 
law makes the company liable for effects of 
disease derived from cattle brought in by 
them. 


A Fire Horror.—Fire in a seven-story build- 
ing in Chicago resulted in a terrible loss of 
life. There were nearly 400 persons in the 
building and before they could all get out the 
flames had cut off escape for many. It is 
thought that 18 were lost. Many were forced 
to jump for their lives. The fire originated 
from a swinging gas jet in the stock room of 
a wall paper firm. 


From Many Points.—Senator Froctor has re- 
turned from a visit to Cuba. He says that it 
was in no sense an official mission. He pro- 
nounces autonomy a failure. An effort to 
raise funds for a monument to the Maine vic- 
tims is being made in New York,——Mrs 
Lydia Poland Thurston, wife of Senator John 
M. Thurston, died aboard the yacht Anita at 
Boca de Sagua, Cuba, March 14. Senator and 
Mrs Thurston were of a _—_ of congressmen 
and their wives who had gone to Cuba fora 
personal tour of inspection.——John Wana- 
maker has taken the stump in his tight for the 
Aomination for governor of Pennsylvania. --— 
Seventy men in one Arkansas town have 
formed a company and offered their services 





in case of war.——Tom Watson has been nom- 
inated by the populists for governor of Geor- 
gia. 


Mrs Frances Hodgson Burnett is suing for a 
divorce from Dr Swan M. Burnett of Wash- 
ington.——The cable chess match between the 
United States and Great Britain ended with 
a victory for the latter, the score being the 
same as last year. 


Largest Dry Dock in the World.—C. B. Or- 
cutt, president of the Newport News Ship- 
building company, has informed Secretary 
Long that he intends to begin the construc- 
tion of the largest dry dock in the world at 
once. It will be 900 feet long and large 
enough to accommodate two of the largest 
battleships or three small cruisers. It wali 
cost $1,000,000. Mr Oreutt asks no assur- 
ance of government patronage or bonus. It 
is to be completed within two years. 


Around the Globe.—Woolf Joel, the South 








Afiican millionaire and nephew of the late 
Barney Barnato, was shot and killed at Jo- 


hannesburg, March 14.——The petition of 
Mme Dreyfus that she be allowed to share her 
husband’s exile has been denied by the 
French government.——A confidential official 
at the Vatican, Rome, has disappeared with 


1,500,000 lire.——A strike riot at Orituelo, 
Spain, resulted in the killing of several 
working men.——Fighting continues in the 
Philippine islands’and Spain is having diffi- 
culty in crushing the insurrection.——The 
west African dispute is approaching a settle- 
ment.——Aubrey Beardsley, the weli known 


English draftswan and writer, is dead. Lord 
Salisbury has been forced to drop affairs of 
state entirely and go to France tor a complete 
rest. A. J. Balfour has assumed charge of 
the foreign office.——It is said that the ques- 
tion of the mobilization of the French fleet is 
under consideration. 


Unskilled Engineer.—W. M. T., N Y: Com- 
plaint against an unskilled engineer who is 
ruuning a stationary engine without a li- 
cense should be made to the state inspector. 
The address of the inspector for your district 
can be obtained from your city or town clerk. 
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Preetorius of the Westliche Post Uses 


INE’S GELERY COMPOUND. 





The St Louis Westliche*Post is 
German daily of the Mississippi valley, 
one of the few great German 
the United States. 

Established iu 1857 it soon passed into the 
hands of Dr Emil Preetorius and the Hon Carl 
Schurz. For 40 years the Westliche Post has 
shown the most effective devotion to honora- 
ble and progressive ideas. 

Edward Preetorius, business manager and 
treasurer, is a man of distinction throughout 
the southwest, and is known to many thou- 
sands in other portions of the country for his 
broad business methods, and for the con- 
manding influence of his journal in national, 
state and city politics. 

Mr Preetorius is an indefatigable worker. 
Subjected by his profession to unusual busi- 
ness cares, overwork and sudden demands 
upon his nervous strength, his personal ex pe- 
rience and his estimate of Paine’s celery com- 
puund must have exceptional weight, espe- 
cially with brain workers, and men and wom- 
en whose nerves are incessantly -called on, 
as if they were of iron and stee], and not the 
most sensitive parts of the body. 

Mr Preetorius’s letter, given below, shows 
his confidence in America’s greatest remedy. 

Str Lovis, JAn 15, 1898, 
Messrs Wetits & RicHarpson Co, 

Geutlemen—I have found that Paine’s cel- 
ery compound is the only remedy that will 
restore the nerves which have been shattered 


the leading 


and 
newspapers in 





by overwork, worry or business cares. : 

“I can certainly recommend it without hesi- 

tation to all those in ueed of such a recon- 

structant of the nervous system. Yours truly, 
Epwarp JL. PREETORIUS. 


The relative merit and efficiency of Paine’s 
celery compound, in comparison with all 
other remedies for making people well, is 
clearly shown in the intelligent character and 
responsible standing of the peuple who to-day 
rely on it to cure insomnia, nervous debility, 
persistent headaches and a rundown condi- 
tion. 

Its power of rapidly repairing the tissues 
and cleansing the blood makes Paine’s celery 
compound the great saver of hfe that 16 is. 
It brings just the needed nutriment to the 
weakened nerve tissues all over the body, and 
increases the volume of healthy blood, so 
that a breakdown of some vital part is 
averted. 

The story of the discovery and unparalleled 
suceess of Paine's celery compound is the 
story of a high purpose steadfastly followed, 
the final work of the lifelong study of the 
nervous system in health and disease by Prof 
Edward E. Phelps, M D, LL D, of the Dart- 
mouth medical faculty. 

In this greatest of all remedies, there is 
hope for every person distressed by symptoms 
of dyspepsia, impure blood, failing vigor or 
low nervous condition. 
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At the Institute 


By Annie M. Burke. 


ABEL SAT UPON a pumpkin- 


with her hands clasped on 

her knee. The ground about 

her was dotted with the yel- 

low fruit and strewn with its 

withered vines. Mabel, how- 

aver, was not looking at the 

puupkinus or uoticing them at 

all. She was gazing at some mules collected 
in « pasture-field that lay just before her. 

The public highway ran along mgnt behind 

her with only a board fence between, and ev- 

ery now and then a buggy or a roadcart ran 

past, but she paid no attention to them. Pret- 

ty soon, though, a noisy lumber-wagon came 

thundering along. it was one of those ve- 

hicles known as a ‘‘hog-wagon,’’ and it had 

athree-board fence all around the top. It 

was near sunset in the afternoon,so the wagon 


had delivered its load of hogs in town and 
was now empty and homeward bound. The 


man in the wagon was whistling joyously and 
driving his old farm horses very fast. 

When he approached Mabel he stopped 
whistling and siowed up his horses somewhat. 
After going a little further he turned the team 
in at a post, tied them carelessly, then went 
over near the girl, and threw himself against 
the fence. 

‘*Surveyin’ the males, Mabel?’’ 
man asked, carelessly. 

**Yes,’’ said she, briefly. 

‘*They’re a bad lot—a bad lot for your {fa- 
ther to have on bis hands this way!’’ he re- 
marked next. 

Mabel made no reply to this. 

‘**Fact is, Mabel, your folks are too much 
given to experimenting,’’ he went on, auda- 
ciously. ‘‘They think they’ve got to be pro- 
gressive and—and—enterprising, and take to 
every new theory that comes along, and think 
they’re going to get rich, but they're liable to 
get taken in like they did with these.’’ And 
Larry nodded toward the wules. 

Mabel turned her head and gave him an in- 
dignant stare. ‘‘ Father thought there would 
be a good market for them in St Louis,’’ she 
said with asperity. ‘‘He had good reason for 
thinking so, too. Then he took the whole car- 
load of mules in the first place in trade for 
western land. That was all right; for the 
western iand was worth nothing at all, and it 
seemed like a good bargain—”’ 

‘Oh, yes, it seemed all right, I don’t 
doubt,’’ put in Larry. ‘*All these new exper- 
iments seem good, and they sound well when 
you talk about them, but when you come to 
put ’em in practice—that’s when you run 
against tbe stump!’’ 

Mabel had turned her face away again. ‘‘It’s 
just as I say, Mabel,’’ he began deliberately, 
‘*your folks are too progressive, too much 
given to experimenting. Now, take that irri- 
gating business of your father’s that fell 
through last year. Irrigating may be ail right 
out west or somewhere where they have things 
fixed for it, but when you see an Illinois 
farmer setting up a windinill to irrigate his 
cornfield—’’ 


the young 


‘*[rrigating with a windmill is all right!’’ 
cried Mabel, getting excited. ‘‘There are 


people that have succeeded at it. Father says 
so! And it can be done. The idea is all right. 
Father’s failed becuuse—because—the well 
wasn't deep enough, or something—I forget 
just what. But it can be done.—You can irri- 
gate with a windmill!’’ 

**Yes, a cabbage patch,’’ said Larry. 
a forty-acre cornfield—that’s another thing. 
Your father'd read about it. I guess—he’s al- 
ways reading something or other—then he 
laid out the money on it, and it fell through. 
It may be all right to try new ideas and find 
out things, but if a fellow’s only got eighty 
acres he can/t afford to make an experiment 
station out of it.’’ 

Larry uttered these reflections on her father 
with perfect composure, and when he had fin- 
ished, looked up in her face with great inno- 
cence. Mabel had left her seat near him and 
was confronting him with angry eyes a rod 
away. Larry was not alarmed. He and Ma- 
bel were very used to each other, and they 
had- been over this subject before. Also his 


**But 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


family and hers had been over it many times 
together and had quarrelled over it good-na- 
turedly and bad laughed and disputed it to- 
gether, and had gone on being the very best 
of friends all the while. , 
‘*T guess my father is as well off as yours 
is if he is given to experimenting!’ she said, 


hotiy. ‘‘You're working along in the old 
tracks farmers were in fifty years ago! Fa- 
ther says so! When you went to cut down 


the bank of that big slough you were ditching 
last spring you used spades and shovels and 
worked three weeks, and father said if you’d 
taken one of these big new road-graders and 
some horses you could have done it in a few 


days!’’ 
Larry took this scathing harangue on his 
modes of work with perfect good-nature. Ma- 


bel’s temper necessarily cooled somewhat. She 
went over to the fence and seated herself on 
the top board, leaning against a postr. 

Larry turned his face toward her. ‘‘We 
may be a little too—too—what you call unpro- 
gressive,’’ he owned; ‘‘but you’ll have to ad- 
mit, Mabel, that it’s better than being too 
much the other way.”’ 

Mabel had an answer ready for this and her 
large dark eyes flashed with the triumph of it 
before she uttered it. 

**You are no richer than we are then !—not 
one bit!’’ she cried. ‘‘Your taxes were the 
same as ours last winter—almost exactly the 
same! I remember hearing the folks Jaugh 
about it. Ours were eighty-seven dollars, and 
yours were eighty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents! So now!’’ 

**Oh, weil,’’ said Larry, 
one can see why we're not 
many girls in the family. Five girls nearly 
all grown up, and only one boy. Nobody 
could be rich fixed like that.’’ 

‘*The girls! The giris, indeed!’’ exclaimed 
Mabel, indignantly. ‘‘To blame them for it! 
It’s just like you!’’ 

‘Now, Mabel,’’ insisted Larry, ‘‘there’s no 
denying thatalot of extravagant girls ina 
family will keep a man down.’’ 

Mabel shut her lips tightly and looked away 
across the pumpkin patch as if this last ar- 
gument was too contemptible to be answered. 
Larry watched her a while, then his merry 
eyes twinkled daringly. 

**Oh, I don’t say all girls are that way,’’ he 
assured her. ‘‘ There are some girls, now—the 
fellow that gets one of them is in IJuck, too. 
Take for instance, the girl that’s interested 
enough in the farming to go out on a raw 
November day and sit on a pumpkin for an 
hour watching a crowd of worthless old mules 
and wondering what’s to be done with them. 
Now, tbat kind of a girl, I say is worth—’’ 

But Larry got no further. Mabel suddenly 
jumped down from the fenceand started away 
for the house with the severest of expressions 
on her face. He stood there and watched her 
till she disappeared some distance away ina 
maple grove, in the midst of which a white 
house nestled. Ife then went back to his hog- 
wagon, climbed in and proveeded homeward. 

That day on which Mabel and Larry quar- 
relled in the puinpkin pateh was, as it hap- 
pened, the last one of the mild fall weather. 
Winter set in immediately with the greatest 
fury, and the snow tell thick. Larry has- 
tened through the rest of his ecorn-picking 
with all dispatch. Then, when that was fin- 
ished, there was coal to haul, and after that 
some straw-hauling to do. Later on, after the 
holidays, he took a job of ice-cutting at a fish 
pond in the neighborhood where most of the 
farmers got their icehouses supplied. The 
work was hard, but the pay was next to har- 
vest wages, and Larry was not afraid of exer- 
cise. Then, on near the end of January,whea 
everything seemed to be done, the annual farm- 
ers’ institute was held in the county seat. 

It was on the afternoon of the second day of 
these institute meetings that Larry curried 
and brushed his favorite horse with the great- 
est care; then proceeded to harness him and 
hitch him to the sleigh. He was going to the 
institute. It was not his wont nor his father’s 
to attend these annual meetings, but he knew 
Mabel would be there. Shealways went, and 
her whole family. 

It was late when he reached the town, and 
the afternoon meeting was well begun when 


reasonably, ‘‘any- 
well off—with so 








he entered the hall where the institutes were 
held. There were several rows in the back 
halt of the room that were but sparingly 
filled. In one of these seats Larry discovered 
Mabel. He immediately started down the aisle 
for this seat and sat down beside her. She 
gave him acold stare, then went on listening 


to the speaker. But Larry’s courage was 
equal to this also. He unbuttoned his over- 
coat, turned down the collar, made himself 


comfortable generally,and then began looking 
about to see who all were present. 

They sat together thus for some time, 
suddenly the speaker began saying 
things that made them both prick up their 
ears and listen intently. 

For the farmer who was always after new 
ideas, who was always rushing ahead of com- 
monsense, the speaker had nothing but con- 
demnation. The man whose head was ever in 
a whirl of theories, whose work consisted 
chiefly of experiments along new lines and 
whose directions for farming were taken from 
what he read—this man was bound to bea 
failure. ‘‘If aman has only a small farm he 
can’t afford to make an experiment station of 
it.”’ 

Larry 


then 


solnée 


was bursting with triumph, so to 
speak. He could {not talk to Mabel, for she 
would whisper with no one in a meeting of 
any kind, but he nudged her vonstantly. 

But the speaker had suddenly veered 
around and was now talking on the other side. 
There was another kind of farmer, he said. 
One who clung to old methods and old ways 
and old implements just because his forefa- 
thers used such, who was prejudiced against 
all things new,no matter how good they might 
be, merely because they were new, who was 
inclined to regard all printed matter on the 
subject of agriculture as unpractical. This 
style of farmer, the speaker proceeded to say, 
might as well die at once. 

Mabei was not given to nudging, but she 
turned and gave Larry some expressive looks 
which as much as said: ‘‘There, did you 
hear that?’’ 

But both significant glances and nudges 
were stopped suddenly, for the man went on 
to tell them that one extreme was as far 
wrong as the other. There was a medium. 
The farmer must be both enterprising and 
practical. He must uot be too cowardly to ex- 
periment a little, but neither must he be 
wholly given up to it. And he must not be 
slow and stupid about accepting the success- 
ful experiments of others. 

As they were going down the aisle a group 
of girls stopped Mabel and began talking 
with her. A little later some young men they 
knew approached also. Whether or not any 
of these young men had designs oa Mabel for 
the home drive Larry did not know, but he 
promptly relieved himself of all anxiety on 
the subject by whispering in her ear, ‘‘Can I 


see you home, Mabhel?’’ Mabel said ‘‘ Yes’’ 
with a scornful curve of her lip. She usually 
said yes to Larry in this way—as if she de- 


spised him; yet, be it remarked, she always 
said ‘‘yes’’ and never ‘‘no’’ when he 
for her company. Their mates were wont to 
say that Mabel treated Larry the worst and 
liked him the best of all the boys of her .ac- 
quaintance. 

A little later they were 
homeward over the snow. 

**Seems to me, Mabel,’’ Larry remarked, as 
they sped along,—‘‘seems to me that fellow 
described our two cases pretty well. He said 


asked 


skimming along 


exactly some of the same things I’ve said to 
you on the subject, and he said some of the 


things you’ve said to me. I think he must 
have overheard us talking some time—listened 
to us quarreling, maybe.’’ 

Mabel smiled faintiy for answer to this, 
then Larry went on: ‘‘He said it was just as 
bad to be too enterprising as it was to be un- 
progressive. He said there was a medium we 
ought to strike. And now, Mabel, I’m will- 
ing to admit that I’m too much one way if 
you’ll admit you're too much the other. I’ll 
own up that we ought both of us to strike a 
medium if you’ll own up, too!’’ 

Mabel did her ‘‘ owning up”’ very reluctantly. 

**T don’t see what we are to do, the pair of 
us,’’ said Larry by and by. ‘‘I’m unprogress- 
ive and you’re too enterprising.’’ 








Mabel smiled faintly again for answer, and 
Larry continued, ‘‘There’s one way we might 
fix it, though.’’ He paused a moment and 
looked doubtfully at her. For once he was a 
little bit afraid. ‘‘We might undertake to— 
farin together—get married, you know. You 
could furnish the enterprise and I could fur- 
pish the caution and the prejudice against 
new things. Should think we could run 
things about right—hit the medium exactly 
that way.’’ 

The young man waited rather nervously for 
her to speak, and his merry eyes had an odd 


expression of anxiety in them. He was afraid | 


Mabel was going to say no. Then suddenly 
he felt sure she would not say no to him. It 
wasn’t in old Mabel to hurt him so—him who 
had played with her when she was little, who 
had taken care of her at school and who had 
sat on the floor and looked at pictures with 
her when she was four years old. No, he was 
almost certain she could not refuse him. So, 
without waiting for her to speak, he put his 
arm round her and kissed her frost-cold 
cheek. 

Mabe] did not say ‘‘yes, I will,’’ ‘‘I love 
you,’’ or anything else, but she did not get 
angry or draw away, so Larry knew he was 
accepted. It was ber way. 

He was as simple as a child over his happi- 
ness. He kissed her hands, patted her shoul- 
der,and pressed his cheek against her muff, 
while Mabel sat there looking down. Once, 
though, he betrayed her into looking up, and 
was shocked to see that there were tears in 
her eyes. He was deeply thoughtful for a few 
moments ;then a resolution formed itself with- 
in him. It was that he would try to be very 
wise and good. In his farm management, in 
his social life, in every way—in his thoughts 
even—for Mabel's sake he would of all things 
try to be true and good. 





The Problem Solved. 


WILL TEMPLER. 


[Respectfully dedicated to the wheelmen of 
New York state.] 

‘‘We-want good roads,”’ the cyclist cried. 
Said the farmer, ‘‘So do we; 

With you of the wheel and saddle 
Do we ruralites agree. 

Now, what shall we do to get them? 
Here’s a plan that’s simple, quite— 

We men of four wheels, you of two, 
Each one claims an equal tight 

To half the track; that is level, 

And each ought to have his share— 
A road-bed should be wide enough 
For us both, with room to spure; 

It should be both hard and solid 
With a gently rounded top; 
In short, it should be perfect, 
And we’il build it so—but stop! 
Such fine highways cost money— 
You aré asking half the road — 
When it comes to paying for them, 
Will you carry half the load? 
There’s a growing army of you, 
Some say half a million strong, 
Will you each ciip ina dollar, 
For to help Good Roads along? 
If you will, and do it yearly, 
We’ll have solved the problem quite. 
Ev’ry time you pay your ‘mighty’ 
We will also pay our mite, 
Which we’ll pay instead of working, 
As our habit 1s to do, 
And when your side is finished up, 
You’]l find ours finished too.’’ 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 
4. BIoGRAPHICAL Cross 
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From 1 to 3, a Grecian poet. 

From 2 to 4, a Bolognese painter. 

From 5 to 7, a French archzologist. 

From 6 to 8, a Spanish cardinal. 3 
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School Boards.—In the first place God made 
idiots. This was for practice. Then he made 
school boards. —[Mark Twain. 


= 


EVENINGS AT HOME 
TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Good Hired Girls.—I notice in the Table 
Talk the advice they give to Bee. I don’t 
know her circumstances, and a person has to 
have things to do with or work will be a bur- 
den. It takes good managenient as well as 
work. I have two boys, one six and a half 
years and the other nine months old. I have 
four men to cook for, besides dozens of other 
things todo, such as churning, scrubbing, 
baking, washing and ironing and sewing, but 
we buy nearly all of our garments ready made. 
My busband and hired help earry in very lit- 
tle dirt as they slip their boots off if muddy. 
My husband carries all wood and water when 
itis so he can. My little boy saves me lots of 
steps. He sets the table and does several oth- 
er things. I bake my bread on Friday to do 
over Sunday, so I can go to town on Saturday 
if I wish to. Ialways have my washing on 
the line before noon, and iron the next day if 
possible. 1 would rather let some of my other 
work go than ironing. I can do all of my 
ironing in three hours; but can’t stop to read 
astory as some do. Susan Nipper, please 
give the hired girl some credit. I had a girl 
last spring, a short time, who was splendid in 
everything, and only 14 years old, and I had 
another girl 18 years old who was a very poor 
one. I think it depends on the way they are 
trained at home.—{Mrs Cora A. Dunall. 


Intelligence Not Wanted.—The ladies who 
write for the Table seem to have come to the 
unanimous conclusion that the men and men- 
kind are no good except here and there a 
mother’s boy, and especially the hired men. 
But it will be found that the hired people of 
to-day will be the owners 20 years from to-day. 
The average Amerivan girl of to-day is merely 
a bundle of nerves and fads,only fit for ‘‘ high- 
er education’’ and to be waited on by some 
ninnyhammer that she may be able to per- 
suade to marry her late in life after her health 
is 1uined. We must look for the population of 
our country to be renewed by fresh importa- 
tions of uneducated foreigners who don’t have 
intelligence enough to have either nerves or 
fads. American boys had better marry Irish 
or German girls and then they will secure 
helpers instead of hindrances. —[ Literatus Ru- 
ris. 





Snake-Swallowing.—I have been very much 
interested in the snake stories. I say that 
non-poisondus snakes do swallow their young 
when the little fellows are in danger. One 
time I was moving some wood under which 
was a non-poisonous snake with her young. 
When the wood began to move she swallowed 
the youngsters. I afterward stepped on her 
and out came fourteen live, wriggling little 
snakes about five inches long. Snakes care 
for their young forsome time after their birth. 
[Cyrus Hall. 


Sharers, Not Servants.—Susan Nipper lives 
in Massachusetts about 15 miles from Boston. 
Most of my experience with girls was about 
six miles out, on a farm connected with a re- 
tail city milk-route. Perhaps Vera would not 
call that country, but if she were obliged to 
try to get help from an intelligence office she 
would be convinced that itis ‘‘too far out.’’ 
I know I treated my girls well and I am 
not prejudiced against all giris, only the kind 
I happened to get. But if the subject is not 
already worn ont allow me to say, Vera, that 
it is not ‘‘domestic servants’’ we need but 
help. I can best tell what I mean by help by 
an illustration which will also prove that my 
standpoint is not altogether visionary. In one 
of the towns where I taught was a family of 
three girls, one at home with her mother, one 
anormal graduate away teaching, and one 
who ‘‘lived at the doctor’s.’’ This last one, 
Mary, was so far as could be seen an bonored 
member of the doctor’s family; not simply 
*‘treated like one of them.’’ If you called in 
the afternoon you generaliy found her with 
her sewing 1n the sittingfroom with the doc- 
tor’s wife, Mrs Smith. If the young people 
gathered there for thesewing circle or acandy 
pull, Mary was the life of the occasion. She 
and Mrs Smith took turns in staying with the 
children evenings and Sundays, or Mary took 
full charge while the doctor and his wife 
went away on a visit. And yet she was there 
to help with the work and she did it. No 
one seemed to look down on her or even to 
think of her as anyone but one of the girls. 
But now comes the funny part of it. A girl 
from a family just as respectable worked for a 
rich family nearby as housemaid, and no one 
thought of such athing as taking any social 
notice of her. She was ‘‘just a servant girl.’’ 
Now most farmers’ families that I know 
anything about live too simply to have any 
use for domestic servants. We don’t hire be- 
cause we can afford not te work ourselves, 
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but because we have more than we can attend 
to, and we want some one to share it with us. 
Those wonderful girls of our grandmothers’ 
time didn’t expect to squeeze out any time for 
improving their minds. If a girl were a 
capable housekeeper that was the highest 
praise. It is high praise now, but see how 
much more some of our mothers are. And 
just see the babies!—[Susan Nipper. 


A WAIL OF WOE 
Easter, and no new bonnet to wear! 
Hear this my Warning, Robin Adair! 
Since you feel no pang at my despair, 
I propose my baggage to prepare 
And escape from this matrimonial snare. 
Then when your buttons have vanished in air, 
And with clumsy fingers you seek to repair 
In coats and trousers, rents long or square— 
When you gaze on your cupboard lean and bare 
And think of the dainties you used to share, — 
Ah, Robiu,my boy,then you’l) wish me there! 
By these awful visions be warned, and ere 
’Tis too late, be kinder to 

JANET ADAIR. 


Asked and Answered.—Will one of the sis- 
ters please send directions for crocheting a 
round shaw] about one yard in diameter, also 
meets and quantity used in making?—[A. 

. CG 





Mr Noowed (cautiously): Lovey dovey, what 
makes this turkey taste so queer? Mrs Noo- 
wed(weeping): Well,darling, I stuffed it with 
cran berries, age as everybody does, and it 
isn’t my fault if it hasn’t come out all right. 











“Three from two you can’t,” 
says the schoolboy. Right! Three 
from two you can’t, either in dol- 
lars or dividends or sarsaparilla. 
It takes the best sarsaparilla root 
to make the best sarsaparilla ex- 
tract. The best sarsaparilla comes 
from Honduras, C. A., and the Dr. 
Ayer Co. practically controls the 
entire product. Yet others claim 
to be making “best” sarsaparilla. 
They must be making it out of the 
remainder left after subtracting 
three from two. But, “three from 
two you can’t.” Youcan’t make the 
best sarsaparilla without best root. 
You only get the best when you 


cet Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


which is made wholly from the best 
root imported from Honduras. 





TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
save 816 to $25. Ne money in advance. 
$60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 
$50 Arlington 9.50 
. Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
Vy and 27 other styles. All attachments FREE 












Ze Ww freight. Buy from factory. Save 
re poll Nm nee mtg Hm 100,000 in use. 
> Catalogue and testimonials FREE. 
ag GASH BUYERS; UNIO} 
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158-164 West Van 625448 Wis ; Cuieaee, lite. 
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Chrysanthemum-Growing at Home, 





It is not true that the farmer’s wife may not 
have afew fine chrysanthbemums. She may 
have them in her garden for the price (the 
least part of which is paid in money) but they 
will give the highest pleasure when they 
blossom indoors during November. They cap- 
not be raised as easily as a geranium (which 





ONE-STEM CHRYSANTHEMUM, 


in this single respect is the ideal plant for the 
window garden) but they can be grown in the 
home by all who really love to care for plants. 

The very first requisite of success is to cher- 
ish an ideal! Some one of at least four differ- 
ent objects must be clearly conceived at the 
start and kept in view till the very end. 

1. Do you want a few large flowers such as 
you see at the shows? Then you can have 
only one stem in a ftlower pot and only one 
flower on that stem (Fig 1) and you must have 
pots of various sizes up to six or eight inches 
in diameter at the rim. Pinch off the young 
shoots as soon as they show themselves,so that 
the plant can never branch. If you are suc- 
cessful you will have the beanty of an indi- 
vidual, but it will be a wonderful thing and 
may not fit in with anything else,but demand 
attention for itself alone. Remember that s1ze 
alone is vulgar and that even the delicate and 
fanciful may be made gross and characterless 
by over-feeding. 

2. Do you wish enough size of flower so 
that vou can recognize the variety, and are 
you willing to sacrifice somewhat in point of 
numbers? Then you had better aim to pro- 
duce four flowers, each six inches in diam- 
eter, with only one flower on each branch. 
These branches should be as long as_ possible 
and therefore you should pinch out the cen- 
tral shoot of the young plant when it is five 
or six inches above the soil and make it 
branch (which it is willing enough to do from 
the buds which lie in the axil of every leaf 
waiting for a chance) but—you must not let it 
have more than four branches, and there must 
be no sentimentality about picking out the 
buds as soon as possible. You must not let it 
be prodigal. Teach it to cherish a high ideal 
—the ideal of four fine flowers each at the top 
of along branch. Onthe whole this is the 
best method for the home window, and with 
practice from three to six large characteris- 
tic flowers may be grown in a six-inch flower 
pot. 

3. Would you like a handsome, symmet- 
rical, bushy plant with twenty or more flow- 
ers? Don’t try it expecting great success *ith 
little care. Tha flowers will be small, some- 
times partially developed, and so lacking in 
character that you can scarcely even tell the 
variety. It also takes too much tying and 
training and disbudding and the result is 
more or less artificial and bas no artistic value 
except for mass effect. Skilled gardeners can 
do it but it costs more time than most people 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


can give. The plants must be started early, 
fed with great care and must be shifted suc- 
cessively from small-sized Hower pots to those 
of eight to ten inches at least. Figures 2 and 3 
illustrate two types of bush piant that may be 
raised at home in a six-inch pot. 

4. Do you want a few chrysanthemums in 
your window with the least trouble and ex- 
pense? Then you had better aim either at the 
ideal mentioned second or else 
have your own way and make 
the best of what you get. Most 
people will not repot their 
plants in suecessively larger 
sizes, and they are afraid to 
disbud or do not believe in it. 
In such cases they can only 
hope for a goodly number of 
flowers that look well enough 
at a distance and make a brave 
show of color, but the beauty of 
form is largely lost. Size and 
form are the products of dis- 
budding. Everybody has the 
color sense, but the conscious 
pleasure in form is a _ later 
development. However, it ought 
to be said that imperfectly 
blown flowers of chrysanthe- 
mums often have a beauty in 
mass effect. They are rarely 
painful, as is a partially blown 
dahlia. Thisis probably because 
the fully developed flower in 
one case is loose and free, while 
in the other it is often set and 
formal. 

Whatever ideal is chosen, the 
best way is to begin with young 
plants of any size from two to 
tweive inches in hight, at any 
time from March to July 1. 


Plant them outdoors in boxes and remove 
them bodily indoors at the approach of 
frost. It is possible to plant them in the 
open ground for the summer. Take them 


up carefully in the fall and then put them 
into flower pots. The box-method, however, 
avoids the shock of transplanting. It is 
not at all necessary to buy flower pots of 
graded sizes. Old soap boxes will do very 
well, but tin cans are too small for the blos- 
soming plant, and transplanting from them is 
practically impossible. 


A Grand New Chrysanthemum, 


One of the finest specimens of this mag- 
nificent flower is the Pennsylvania, a wonder- 
fully successful prizetaker at recent exhibi- 
tions. The Pennsylvania, a splendid illustra- 
tion of which is given on our trontispiece this 
week,is considered not only the most valuable 
pure yellow chrysanthemum in cultivation, 
but one of the finest of this favorite flower ir- 
tespective of color. It is immense in size, 
round, full fluffy form, and like all dark sports 
of lighter varieties is much stronger than its 
parent variety. The petals radiate in every 
direction and being gracefully incurved form 
a perfect globe, giving tbat light, fluffy grace- 
fulness so much admired. The plant is a 
strong vigorous grower, of medium hight, and 
is one of the easiest for amateurs to grow. It 
is without doubt the most valuable of all the 
new introductions. No other new _ variety 
scored such a series of triumpbs last season. 
Even when shipped nearly 1000 miles from 
Philadelphia to Chicago it scored 86 points 
and was awarded a certificate by the national 
chrysanthemum society of America. At Bos- 
ton and New York it scored 90 points and at 
Philadelphia 91 points. The Pennsylvania 
horticultural] society awarded it a silver med- 
al, and certificates of merit have also been 
granted at Indianapolis, Louisville, Montreal, 
etc. Our subscribers are afforded a splendid 
opportunity to secure the Pennsylvania at 
minimum cost. Read our offer on first cover 
page of this paper. 





The Effective Arrangement of Trees and 
shrubs in a lawn is a most difficult problem 
and one that must be governed largely by lo- 
cal conditions. One of the first things to ac- 
complish is to hide outnuildings and other un- 
sightly objects. The best trees for this pur- 


pose are evergreens, such as Norway spruce, 
Australian pine or white cedar. These should 





























AN AMATEUR’S IDEAL 


not be planted in formal belts, but irregular 
groups arranged so as to obstruct the view are 
much better. <A trellis covered with vines 
may be made an effective and attractive screen. 
A border of low shrubbery next to the house 
is very appropriate and it is well to plant 
vines along the piazzas. Nothing is better 
for this purpose than the common woodbine, 
akeiba and actinidia (Builetin 42, Maine ex- 
periment station). Two new Japanese climb- 
ers are also very good. The effect is much 
better all over the lawn by planting in masses 
and bunches rather than dotting plants here 
and there. 


The Serpent in Bread.—Judge Desmoyers of 
Montreal holds that beer or any liquor con- 
taining 2% alcohol is an intoxicating bev- 
erage. Rye bread is said to contain more than 
this amount of alcohol. 


‘‘A Man never knows what he can do until 
he tries—and most men never try.’ 





He is most powerful who has himself in his 
power.—/[ Seneca. 
- Does Not This Attract You? 








Those who are sick, suffering or out of 
health, are always anxiously seeking a chance 
to get well. To such this is welcome news. 
You can consult free, by letter, Dr Greene, 35 
West 14th street, New York city, the most fa- 
mous and saccessful physician in the cure of 
disease, whose wonderful cures have made his 


fame world-wide. Write to him about your 
case. He will send his opinion, advice, and 
fully explain your disease free. Write to 


him now—do not delay. Follow his advice 
and be cured. 


kona 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Day Dream. 
WALDO. 

Jack Tobey sat on an upturned crate at the 
end of an old deserted wharf at the extreme 
tip of Cape Cod, which is named Province- 
town, but is familiarly known as the ‘‘jump- 
ing-off place.’’ Mechanically he see-sawed 
the stout bluefish line in his hand to keep 
the juicy clam at the other end in tempting 
motion for the benefit of any stray cunners 
and flatfish on exploring expeditions among 





the piles of the old wharf. The hot July sun 
beat down on the long row of wharves, the 
fish houses and the sparkling blue _ bay. 
Above, half a dozen terns lazily circled over 
some flouting refuse, and far out on the danc- 
ing blue waves the buoys of lobster pots 
flashed white as they rose and fell. From the 
larger ang newer wharves the creak of tackle 

‘mingled with the voices of men, some in Eng- 
lish but more in Portuguese, as they unloaded 
the fishing schooners just arrived. 

The boy on the upturned crate heeded it not. 
The fresh east breeze brought, instead, the 
clear voice of a lecturerin a far away hall, 
and the two brown eyes looking beyond the 
sea with its mackerel fishers, saw only the 
thoughtful, upturned faces of manly young 
men listening attentively to clear, careful, 
concise statements of the lecturer. Jack To- 
bey was lost in a day dream—a dream that 
followed him by night as well—be was in 
college. Gradually the college class room 
faded; he had taken his degree, he was a pro- 
fessor of biology now, an authority on his 
hobby; a man looked up to and _ respected as 
one who had fought his way out from the 
ranks to the topmost round on his chosen lad- 
der. 

Suddenly the dream faded, and with a sigh, 
Jack caine back to the hard, merciless pres- 
ent; the daily fight for a few pennies mors 
than living necessity called for, to put by for 
the college course. And with it came a_ vi- 
sion of the sweet, oft-times weary face of ‘the 
little mother, working early and late, and de- 
nying herself every luxury, and more, that 
she might one day see her boy an honored son 
of fair Harvard. 

Every spare moment which Jack had out of 
school hours was devoted to work. This Sat- 
urday afternoon he was in quest of a mess of 
cunners or flounders for the summer cottages, 
but the fish had sought other waters. Jack 
roused himself, and looked at the tide. It had 
turned and the little waves were lapping 
higher and higher on the old piles. He pulled 
in his hook, rebaited and threw out again. 
“Tf they don’t bite now, they won’t bite at 
all,’? he said. The heavy sinker splashed far 
out, and gradually the line sagged in toward 
the wharf as the bait sought the bottom. Sud- 
denly it stopped and Jack felt a slight tug. 
*‘Cunners coming at last,’’ said he, and 
jerked his line sharply to hook the fish. In 
an instant he received areturn jerk that near- 
ly pulled him into the water and the line flew 
through his hands at a rate that cut the skin. 
Straight out it sped, cutting through the wa- 
ter with aswish. Fortunately his line was a 
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long one, but even then it was almost out be- 
fore he realized what he had. Hastily taking 
a half turn around a post he used this asa 
drag and soon had his fish turned. Just then, 
with a heavy splash, the fish jumped. ‘*‘A 
striped-bass!’’ cried the boy, and fortawith 
proceeded to handle his line with the utmost 
eare. Rush followed rush, each checked in 
turn, and yet Jack dared not put too much 
strain on for fear the small hook would not 
hold. Fortunately it was wired on. And so 
the battle waged, each rush ending witha 
jump, and a little nearer approach to the 
wharf. Finally looking down Jack could see 
the huge tish gasping just below him as he 
held him with mouth out of water. An old 
boat hook caught him under the giils anda 
minute later a great gleaming beauty, the 
fish, lay on the wharf. A party from the city 
had just returned from an unsuccessful trip 
for bluefish, and Jack’s prize was no sooner 
seen than an offer, to him fabulous, was made, 
and as promptly accepted. 

‘*We must take something back, even if it is 
caught with a silver hook,’’ said the buyer as 
he counted out three silver Collars. The bass 
weighed 28 pounds 2 ounces. 

That night a joyous little family of two sat 
down for the plain evening mealin the cosy 
cottage, while upstairs in the old bureau 
drawer, acertain fund had increased percep- 
tibly since morning and never was a nsieal 
eaten with greater relish. And the spell of 
the afternoon’s dream was upon mother and 
son. 














A PAIR OF FARMER’S DAUGHTERS FROM AWAY 
DOWN SOUTH IN GEORGIA. 





A Royai Guest. 


H. H. H. 





Dorothy and a little playmate named Dora 
were playing at housekeeping. Dorothy was 
Queen Victoria and Dora was Mrs McKinley. 
A corner of the sitting room is Dora’s home 
and when Queen Victoria appeared witha 
shaw] trailing far out behind her and a little 
tin pan doing duty as acrown on her head, 
Dora said politely and graciously: 

‘*La, me, Victoria, how do you do? Come 
in and sitdown and take off your crown. 
Dreadful warm, isn’t it? I’ve been frying 
doughnuts and I’m most melted. Mr Me- 
Kinley loves doughnuts so. He is out wheel- 
ing the baby in the park. She is teething and 
is real fretful. You haven’t any babies on 
hand now, have you?’’ 

**No.’’ replied Victoria, ‘‘but I know just 
how troublesome. they are. The Prince of 
Wales was a dreadful bothersome baby. He’d 
colic all the time. His pa and I used to be up 
all night with him, and he drank catnip by 
the quart. Now I have my grandchildren to 
look after and they’re almost as much trouble 
as my own were. They spend half their time 
at Grandma Victoria’s and it keeps me busy 
making cookies for them. Is Mr McKinley 
well?’’ 

**Pretty well. He’s been cleaning up the 
cellar and fixing things up around the White 
house. The Clevelands left everything in 
a dreadful condition. [I’ve had to scrub and 
clean ever since Icame here. Can’t you stay 
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to tea? We won’t have much for I’ve been 
washing and ironing all day. I’ve had six 
shirts to do up for Mr McKinley and he’s so 
fussy about his shirts; you don’t have any 
shirts to do up.’’ 

**‘No, indeed. Sometimes I’m glad I’ma 
widow just on that account. But I really 
must go. I left my bread in the oven and I’ve 
got to give my throne a good scrubbing to- 
day. Come over soon. can’t you?’’ 

‘‘Well, [’ll try to; but boat riding makes me 
so dreadfully sick. But I’m coming any- 
how. Good-bye.’’ 

**Good-bye.’”’ 


First Points in Wood Carving. 


WILLIAM R. SWEET. 





Have you a good pocket knife, one which 
contains two blades, a large and a small one? 
If not, get one at once. The best is the 
cheapest. This, and a quarter or three-eighth 
inch chisel, 1s all the sharp tools you will 
need. An ordinary mallet completes the out- 
fit. 

For material, get a piece of sott pine, free 
from kuots and about an inch thick. 

Now take some simple picture, which is 
plainly shaded, so that you can get the relief 
points correctly. . 

If you are not apt at drawing, get a sheet of 
transfer paper ut the stationer’s. Place this 
upon the board, lay the picture smoothly on 
that, and fix the whole in place with a few 
pins. 

Now take a sharp stick or lead pencil and 
follow the outlines; the transfer paper 
will leave them plainly on the board. Re- 
move the papers and jf the outlines are weak, 
follow over them with your pencil and leave 
them distinct. Now lay the picture handily 
by to refer to. 

Next take the chisel, place the edge square 
on the outer line, and with the mallet strike 
lightly, driving the tool straight down into 
the wood. Do not try to go too far at first, as 
you will be apt to leave a ragged edge. 

Follow all the outer lines this way, going 
over them again and again, until you have 
reached the background, chipping away as 
you go. 

Now look at your picture, find the next 
points in relief from the background; care- 
fully cut straight down again (do not leave 
any ragged orsplit places), and chip this 
away. Work back this way until you have 
finally reached the surface. Now you have it 
in the rough. 

Take the small blade of your knife, and 
proceed to round over, shape out the curves 
and carefully smooth as you go, constantly 
keeping the picture in your mind. 

When you have finished, smooth the back- 
ground; if you cannot do this neatly, make 
you a stamping tool and stamp it. 

To make this, get a piece of square steel, 
about a quarter of an inch through and three 
inches long, take a three-cornered fi'te, and 
file furrows across the flat end, then surn and 
file the other way, making a dozen o more 
little squares coming to a point. When asing 
this, tap firmly with a hammer. 

Now, rou will find this a great deal easier 
than you think. Try it and you will be 
pleased with the result; and anxious to do 
something more difficult. Don’t say you 
haven’t the ingenuity, for you have, if you 
have patience,as this is the secret of a genius. 


Photographing in the Dark.—Sulphate of 
quinine has some very curious properties, one 
of them being its power to impress an image 
of itself on a sheet of sensitive; paper in the 
dark. Ifa design be drawn on a sheet of pa- 
per with sulphate of quinine, exposed for a 
few minutes to the sun, then placed on a 
sheet of sensitive paper, putina book, and 
leit for a few hours, a perfect image of 
the drawing will be found impressed on the 
sheet of paper. Writing may be copied on sen- 
sitive paper in this way, but it must be re- 
versed er the writing will be reversed on the 
sensitive paper.—[{Harper’s Round Table. 





An Editor of a paperin Tennessee alludes 
to the difficulties of issuing a paper 12 miles 
from a railroad, 25 from a river, millions of 
miles from heaven, two miles from the devil 
and 200 yards f*om a whisky shop. 
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Indoor Butterflies. 
GERTRUDE L. STONE, 





When Mamma Leavitt came home from a 
call at the high schvol teacher’s she found 
Sturgis wishing that there was no such thing 
as measles. 

‘If it hadn’t been for measles I don’t be- 
lieve I should have taken any notice of some 
butterflies I saw this afternoon,’’ cried Mam- 
ma Leavitt gayly. ‘‘And I shouldn't have 
found ous all about them so we could have 
some ourselves if it hadn’t been for measles.’’ 

‘*Flying butterflies,’’ said Sturgis doubt- 
fully. ‘‘They don’t flyin the winter. Were 
they big ones?’’’ 

‘*No,’’ said mamma, ‘‘ but they were as_ big 
as they ever would be.’’ 

‘*Were they alive.’’ 


‘‘No, but they were lively,’’ answered 
mamma. 

**What were they made of?’’ asked the little 
boy. 


‘*Paper,’’ replied Mamma Leavitt. ‘‘Let’s 
have some.’’ Soshe took some thin white 
paper and cut out two little butterflies like 
Fig c, and through the dark spot in each head 
tied a piece of sewing silk about six inches 
lonz. 

‘*You might get your water colors and have 
these two butterflies any color you choose,’’ 

‘said mamma. 

That seemed a good 

he colored them both 


idea to Sturgis, and 
light yellow. ‘‘Tnhey 


are not so pretty as when they are other col- 
ors, but they look more summerish when they 
he said. 


are rellow,’’ 














When Sturgis had colored the butterflies, 
‘amma tied the loose ends, about half an 
inch apart, to a long pencil, and balanced the 
pencil on a tall glass vase (Fig 6). There 
were two lifeless butterflies swinging in the 


air. 
‘*You said they would fly,’’ said Sturgis. 
‘*They will,’? said mamma. ‘‘We must 


wake them up. Run and get a warm dry 
lamp chimney and a silk handkerchief ana I 
will get my fountain pen or a stick of sealing 
wax, ora rubber handled knife.’’ 

Mamina looked and found some sealing wax. 


She made sure that this also was warm and 
dry. 
‘*T am glad I have this,’’ she said, ‘*it is 


really the best thing. Now you rub the glass 
with the silk and I will rub the sealing wax 
with my woolen dress skirt. Now bold your 
chimney about an inch from tne butterflies. 
See them fly to it?’’ Then Mamma Leavitt 
held the sealing wax almost two inches from 
the butterflies, ald to Sturgis’s astonishment 
they tlew to the wax. 

‘*They’ve gone to eat sealing wax,’’ he cried 
in surprise. But almost before he had said 
it they flew back to the glass. Then back to 
the wax they went. Three or four times they 
flew, then they seemed tired and settled down 
to rest, hanging under the pencil. 

‘Let us give them some more 
mamma. 

So they rubbed the wax and the chimney, 
and sure enough the butterflies were just as 
lively as ever. 

‘*‘What makes them fly, mamma?’’ 

‘*fs is electricity,’’ answered mamma. 


life,’’ said 


es We 


make it when we rubthe wax and the glass.’’ 
‘*What is electricity?’’ asked Sturgis. 
‘*Now you have asked me something I can’t 

answer,’’ 


said Mamma Leavitt. ‘‘I don’t 
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TRY THESE CROSS-STITCH SQUIRRELS, GIRLS 


know, nvobody knows. Perhaps some time 
wise men will find out, but until then the 
best thing for us is to find out what it will do.’’ 
————E—EEE 
Grandpa’s Grace. 
Cc. M. STONE, 
Golaen-haired Lizzie and Kate his pride, 
Each sat at table, at grandpa’s side. 
Turkey and chicken were growing coid, 
And grandpa’s story only half told. 
‘‘Grandpa, do get the Lord on the plate, 
‘Cause me and Lizzie can’t hardly wait.’’ 
When grandpa saw the little bowed head 
He stopped his story, and grace was said. 





Indian Corn in Dutch Gardens. 
R. J. DALLINGA. 





Reading in this paper a few weeks ago 
that Prof E. H. S. Bailey saw maize cultivated 
as an ornamental plant in the parks of Ger- 
many, I thought it might perhaps interest the 
readers how ‘‘mais’’ was cultivated in Hol- 
land, where I was born and spent my boy- 
hood. In Holland the boys are generally giv- 
en a little cornerin the garden where they can 
grow some flowers and vegetables, and I well 
remember huw we boys would always manage 
to save a space for about a dozen hills of Tur- 
ksche tarwe (mais). How we used tuo watch 
the silks and tassels making their appearance! 
And, O,at last the corn would be ripe and the 
real fun would commence. We never heard of 
the American way of husking, but we pulled 
the husk off as best we could and then tied 
the ears in big bundles, ready to hang in the 
big chimney place to dry and smoke. 

After a few weeks’ hanging in the peat 
smoke, we thought the corn sufficiently dried 
and colored to be ready for use, that is, such 
use as we children made of it—prices in our 
games, shot for our catapults, ete. But the 
greatest fun was if at some unwatched mo- 
ment we could lay our hands on mother’s 
coffeemill. It was tough work to turn the 
crank, but by dint of hard work and some 
groaning we succeeded in making the neces- 
sary revolutions to run our grist through. 
The mill was quietly slipped back in its place, 
and then came the hardest work of all, name- 
ly, to induce the womenfolks to bake usa 
pancake of our coffee and mais flour mixture. 
Just to please the boys the pancake was 
baked. We boys thought it was ‘‘boss,’’ but 
the older folks could not see how we could 
eat that sweet, nasty stuff. 

One day a canal boat came to the village 
loaded with shelled corn, which had been 
shipped from America. It was of the long, 
white dent variety. Our farmers called it 
‘*naardetand corn ’’(horsetooth corn) and were 
going to feed it to their horses and hogs. 
With cap in hand one of the boys asked the 
captain for a tew seeds of that long corn to try 
in his garden to see how it would grow. It 
never grew in our favor very much, as we 
thought the round, smooth, hard grains of 
bright yellow and red so much nicer than this 
slim, pale-colored corn, that in our opinion 
had not been hanging in the chimney long 
enough to cure. 

Nobody then thought that this imported 
corn would ever be used for domestic purpos- 





es. Cornstarch was used among the well-to-do 
for puddings, etc, under the name of ‘‘maze- 
na,’’ but few people knew its origin. 


rm 


One day recently Willie k appeared before 
his teacher and said: ‘‘My sister’s got the 
measles, sir.’’ 

‘*Well, what are you doing here then?” re- 
plied tne teacher severely. ‘‘Don’t you know 
any better than to come to schovl when your 
sister has the measles? Now you go home 
and stay there until she is well.’’ 

The boy went to the door, where he turned 
with a twinkle in his eye, and said: ‘‘If you 
please, sir, my sister lives in Philadelphia.’’ 


pos 








The woman who is 
@ weak, nervous, tired and 
exhausted; who has a 
— and variable appe- 
ite and no strength or 
nerve; who suffers from 
pains and aches, drag- 
ging down and 
burning sensa- 
tions; and who 
recognizes, 
herself, that 
she has become 







spondent, is in 
almost every 
case suffering 
from weakness 
and disease of 

; ; the delicate 
and important organs that bear the burdens 
of maternity. 

Thousands of women suffer in this way 
and do not recognize the cause, or if they 
do understand their condition, neglect it 
rather than submit to the obnoxious exam- 
inations and local treatment insisted upon 
by the average physician. Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription is a wonderful medi- 
cine for women who suffer in this way. It 
does away with the necessity for these try- 
ing ordeals, and may be used in the privacy 
of the home. It acts directly on the deli- 
cate organs concerned, and makes them 
strong, vigorous and healthy. It banishes 
the discomforts of the expectant period and 
makes baby’s advent easy and almost pain- 
less. It transforms weak, nervous, petulant 
invalids into happy wives and mothers. 
Thousands of women have testified, over 
their own signatures, to this fact. The 
‘*Favorite Prescription’’ may be procured 
from any good medicine dealer. Any wom- 
an who will write to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., may have the advice of an emin- 
ent and skillful specialist without charge. 

Mrs. Cora M. McLaurin, of Rockport, Copiah 
Co., Miss., writes: ‘‘I had displacement and 
inflammation of the uterus. I was under the 
treatment of our Seay seycicion for a long 
time, but received mo benefit. I had falling of in- 
ternal organs with ulceration and enlargement. 
I commenced using Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription, ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ ‘ Pleasant 
Pellets’ and ‘Extract of Smart-Weed.’ From 
the first day I began to improve, and in a short 
time I was able to do all my housework. If it 
had not been for your medicines I would have 
been dead long ago." 

Stomach and liver troubles with sluggish 
action of the bowels are cured by Doctor 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 


—— 








My monthly regulator NEVER FAILS; trial 
LADIES ben 10c. Mas. B. Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 








The Young Folks’ Table. 





Leon’s Apple Turn-Overs.—I feed four 
calves aud 150 hens and gather the eggs. 
When papa is away I water 15 cows and tie 
them up in the barn. Sometimes my brother, 
six years old, helps me. _ I can tell the girls 
how to make apple turn-overs. Iam nearly 
eight years old.—[{Leon A. Sampson. 





Clean Floors at Mabel’s.—Mr Editor, I am 
not a high school girl, because I do not live 
in the village but ILintend to be one some 
time. I should like to have you call on me. 
Ido not think my mother would use the 
broom on you, that is, if you wiped your 
feet clean before you came into the house. I 
bope that Hoot Owl and Screech Owl have 
pot got snowed in.—[Mabel Parker. 





Chowchow.—I think our Table is getting 
very interesting. Waldo is getting to be 
quite a lively fellow. But what has become 
of Hoot Owl and Robin? I am 18 years old, 
and, like some of the rest of the Tablers, iike 
tu work very well. I also have read several 
books. Ifthe Y F E should come to our 
house I am sure he would not be driven off 
with the brooin, for there are no little ones to 
play with. Will some of the Tablers give me 
a good recipe for making chowchow?—! Liz- 
zie Harris. 

Proud of Little Sister.—I really think it fun 
to read the letters and I certainly think it fun 
and much more to write them. If Mr Editor 
ever comes near or around here, he can stop 
and call, for he must be as jolly a sort of a 
person as myself. All the babies are pretty 
to my sight. Sleighing has been real scarce 
but it has been quite good skating. It is too 
bad the ice can’t stay longer. If everybody 
had a little sister as handsome and quick in 
everything as my little sister is, people would 
feel proud of her. We live only three miles 
from one village and four from anuvther. 
| Easter Lily. 

Reports of Circles.—The letters of No 16 
were forwarded by Mabel Parker to the next 
in order before Christmas, and she has heard 
nothing from them since. A bright, hopeful 
report of No 13 has been sent in by the se¢re- 
tary, Miss Alice B. Kemp; her circle was or- 
ganized last August, and the letters have gone 
the rounds four times. 











An Interesting Problem.—Here is something 
that can be done. Place the numbers 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 so that their sum_ will 
equal 18if added downward, diagonaliy or 
crosswise.—[A. B. H. 


A Nebraska Whiff.—We have got our corn 
all shocked out. There were about three, four 
or five thousands of bushels. We have four 
different colors, red, white, blue and yellow. 
For a Christmas present I got a book that was 
all trimmed around the edges and filled with 
some of the prettiess reading I ever saw. I 
got a fifty-cent knife at the Christicas tree, 
but the book [ got at home. We have a little 
puppy that we named Mousie and an old dog 
that we call Bob. We have a cat we call Tab 
and a kitten Spottie. My sister Vina is mak- 
ing a new dress. I have one pig. I named it 
Clara. Two of my brothers are gone to an- 
other town to shock corn. We are learning a 
new song at school to-day.—[Grover Day. 





A Seven-Foot Eagle.—I live in  north- 
eastern Illinois, on a farm of 100 acres, 
and will soon be 12 years old. I have 
tread most of Louisa M. Alcott’s books and 
like them very much. I have also read 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and many other good 
books, among them a history of the civil war 
which is about three inches thick. I will 
answer Mamie’s question in the paper printed 
March 5 by saying that The Hague is the cap- 
ital of Holiand and the present pronunciation 
of Arkansas is Arkansaw. I have two tame 
pigeons, Dick and Fanny. I have about two 
dozen other pigeons but they are not tame. 
The school I go tois about half a mile from 
my home. One day this week my father and 
I went to get a saw filed by a carpenter who 
lives about three miles from our house. The 
man had an eagle in his barn which measured 
seven feet from tip to tip of its wings. It 
would eat nothing but meat.—[Lynn Hall. 


Wide-Awake No 2.—At last the letters are 
around again,it having taken them nearly six 
months. We do not think it will be so long 
again. One of our number has had the sad 
loss of her father, for which she has the sym- 
pathy of all. Three have sent their pictures 


the rounds, that we may have a peep at them. 
We all think the letter circle plan a good 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


one, and are always so anxious to get the let- 
ters. One member is succeeding nicely in 
taking pictures with his own camera. He 
sent one of their pet dog which is very good. 
[Lillie Chipman, Secretary. 





Little Brother’s Accident.—I am 11 years old 
aud have no pets at all. Perhaps I shall get a 
bicycle next spring. I walk a mile anda 
quarter to school. I iike to go and am in the 
fifth reader. I have three dolls. We slid 
down hiil on a board this winter when the 
snow was upon the ground. The board is 12 
feet long and one foot in width. Four or five 
could go down at once. Next to sliding down 
hill I like to read. I have read David Cop- 
perfield, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, etc. That story was funny about 
that cat, written by Grace Mix. My three-year- 
old brother got into almost as bad a fix. He 
gdt his head fastened in a new well bucket.— 
[Gertrude V. Cole. 





Kind Grandma.—How many of the Tablers 


ride a wheel? I have ridden a great mrany 
miles on mine. I had it new last year. It is 
at iny uncle’s house for the winter, and he 


has taken it all apart and cleaned it, and now 
it is ready for the coming summer, and I ex- 
pect to have great fun. My grandma gave my 
wheel to me.—[Bicycle Girl. 


All Together.—‘‘ A Young Farmeress’’ sends 
an interesting problem, bnt we notice that 
the Tablers would rather give than receive 
such. We have received 10 cents from W. M. 
A., and he will be enrolled in the next letter 
circle of his age. Lizzie, nearly 13, milks two 
cows nearly every night and morning, and 
has read the Elsie Dinsmore books and likes 
them; her little sister is sick and she has to 
keep house for mamma. Jessie B. Farmer 
has a shepherd dog and maltese cats for pets. 
Violet Moonlight has worked several days 
over Checkers’s problem, and thinks the man 
could buy four cows at $10 each, eight pigs at 

2 each and 88 sheep at 50 cents each. Alice 
N. Smith, Frank W. Murray, George P. Pres- 
cott, J. H. Thrash and North Star give the 
same answers. Benjamin H. Rowlands is 
nine years old and milks one cow, and has a 
little nephew. Flossie Worly has read three 
of the Elsie hooks and a number of others. 
Willie H. Gray owns a yearling beifer, and 
thinks the best way to conquer that cross cock 
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is to cook him. Gertrude Moore’s favorite 


books are Dottie Dimple, Whittier’s poems 
and Louisa Alcott’s works. 


Things Ethel Can Do.—Iam 13 years old and 
like music very much. Mamma wants me to 
get a guitar or mandolin and take music les- 
sons. I have read Two Women in Black, 
Miss Dee Dunmore Bryant, Things Will Take 
a Turn, Winning His Way, Black Beauty, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Wood’s Natural History, 
Stories from American History, The Bashful 
Bachelor and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. I sawa 
screech owl in our barn. It looked very 
wise and I wondered if it was the one that 
wrote to our Table. I can draw pictures and 
make faucywork. I like to work and this 
winter I have made eight aprons, two dress 
skirts, a sunbounet and several other things 
on the sewing muchine. I can also bake bread, 
cake and pies, churn, sweep, scrub, iron, 
cook, harness a horse and drive, get dinner 
without help, harrow, slab, and I have raked 
hay. I milk from one to three cows every 
evening. Mr Editor, if you come to my house 
I'll treat you real nice if you promise not to 
print every bad thing I do, as you did after 
you visited Madeline and Dorothy. Mamma 
wouldn’t scold you if you acted like a luna- 
tic.—[Ethel J. Paxton. 

{3 Miss Ethel is invited to send the Y F E 
some specimens of her drawing and her 
fancywork, as some of them might be of in- 
terest to our Tablers. 


Afraid to Ride.—Papa got us a pony last 
spring; her name is Skipp. My littie brother, 
who is seven years old, rides the pony, and 
my oldest sister also does. I am afraid to 
ride but think I shall learn’ by and_ by. 
We live one mile from Hardwick, Minn, 
and my sister and I walk to school and 
from school every morning and evening. 
I am 13 years old.—[Rosa Hyke. 





A Very Successful Circle.—The letters are 
now going around the third time and I have 
been chosen as secretary for my circle. Some 
of the members proposed that we would all 
exchange photographs with each other and 
each have a letter circle album. They are all 
farmers’ sons and daughters and are all well 
pleased, and I think it very kind in you to 
make us such a nice letter club.—[ Agnes Bell 
Cameron, Secretary Circle 11. 








yAT IS YOUp 
FORTUNE 


A woman’s hand tells the tale! 


If it is smooth 


and white it shows she uses her head to 


save her hands—that she uses 


GOLD DUST 


WASHING 
POWDER, 





to do her cleaning. If her hand is rough, wrinkled and shrunken, 
it shows she is still using the old soap and soda combination. 
Why don’t you use Gold 
Dust Washing Powder? 
Largest package—greatest economy. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. 
Boston. 


St. Louis. 
Philadelphia. 





New York. 
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Sell 6 Pounds to earn: 
Two Pearls and Ruby Cen- 


tre. Cash Price, $1.50. 





Fire Opal with Nineteen 
Pearls. 








BY SELLING AMONG YOUR FRIENDS 
Baker’s Teas, Spices, Etc., 


or sell 25 Ibs. for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s $e 10 Pounds to earn: 
Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 50 lbs. for gtones. 
Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and Chain; 
7 lbs. for Boys’ Nickel Watch and Chain; 150 
Ibs. for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s High-Grade 
Bicycle; 90 lbs. for Youths’ or Maidens’ 
Bicycle; 60 lbs. for Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 
13 Ibs. for Toilet Set; 50 Ibs. for Dinner Set; 
45 lbs. for Queen Kitchen Cabinet; 40 Ibs. 
for Brass Bedstead; 10 Ibs. for Camera; 35 
Ibs. for Gramophone. 


a Express Pr 
Sell 30Ibs.toearn: Large Postal for Catalogue, Order Sheet and Particulars. Sell 10 Pounds to earn: 


Cash Price, g9.00, W.G. BAKER (Dept.  ), Springfield, Mass, 


Amethyst and two Moon- 
Cash Price, $3.00. 






aid. Send 


A génuine Carbuncle, 
Cash Ce, 
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Church Life in New York, 
SEA BREEZE. 
There are grand churches and_= grand 


preachers in New York and I may add that 
the grand preachers do not always occupy the 
grand pulpits. There is often a great effort 
at ‘‘welcoming strangers’’ on the church cal- 
endar, but when it comes to actual practice it 
is quite another matter. One evening Jack 
and I went by spevial invitation of the as- 
sistant pastor to attend an organ recital and 
reception at one of the well-known churches. 
We bad expressed an intention of uniting with 
that church as Jack had been a member of 
the pastor’s church in another city. When we 
entered, a committee of six very muchly 
dressed ladies were receiving at the right of 
the door. A young, man whose name is 
known throughout the country was acting as 
usher and presenting people as they came, to 
the committee. We awaited our turn with 
patience, but soon finding that we were wait- 
ing in vain, took ourselves in charge and 
found the pastur, who welcomed us cordially, 
said the assistant pastor was ill,, and then 
passed on. We were stranded in the center 
of a room full of strangers, who themselves 
seemed entirely at home. Our situation was 
becoming embarrassing. I thought of the cor- 
dial welcome always extended to strangers in 
our home church. 

‘*Let’s go into the church and wait for the 
recital,’’ remarked Jack. I turned suddenly, 
and a lady passing in haste stopped and smil- 
ingly slipped a little gloved hand into mine, 
but when she discovered I was a stranger, 
hastily withdrew it and passed on without a 
word. Wethen passed on into the church 
and stood by a seat a moment before deciding 
to stay there. Just then aman who had pass- 
ed two or three times and glanced at us, made 
up his mind to do his duty if it killed him, 
and stopping an instaut gave us each a limp, 
clammy handshake, remarking spasmodically 
and with a rising inflection, ‘‘I am glad to 
see you both?’’ and quickly retreated before 
we could speak. I nearly fainted with sur- 
prise and we promptly sat down just where 
we were, to recover. After a short recital, 
which was excellent, all were invited back to 
the lecture roums where refreshments and so- 
ciability would be in order. But we conclud- 
ed that there would be plenty of refreshments 


and far more suciability for us at home, and 
I was putting on my wraps when the ‘‘man 
who did his duty’’ chanced near us again 


and in passing remarked, with the same rising 
*intlection, ‘‘I hope you have enjoyed the even- 
ing?”’ 

‘Oh, very muchb,’’ f replied. 
the divil consume the word of the lie, 
tellin’ ye,’’ whispered Jack wickedly. 
of course I referred to the music. 

However, outside the church you mean to 
eall your own, the very fact that no one pays 
you the least attention is one of New York’s 
chief charms to me. It is a fine place to real- 
ize of bow little importance you really are on 
earth, but at the same time the freedom of it 
is simply delightful. I notice the men take 
advantage of it chiefly on the cars, for there 
they seldom chance to meet a lady acquaint- 
ance and so do not feel called upon to give 
up their seats. But I will say this for New 
York men, they never let a lady with a baby 
stand, though once in a while they spend so 
much time in looking to see if the next man 
isn’t going to offer his seat that some lady 
gets in abead and offers the mother her seat. 
At all other times the men are very deeply 
interested in their paper, though some of 
them never miss seeing a handsome woman 
enter, particularly if she is very young; then 
they finish the news very quickly and some- 
tiwes it is immensely entertaining to see one 
of them try to get the lady’s attention, if she 
is that kind, and then if she chances to glance 
at bim you will probably see a ‘‘personal’’ in 
the next morning’s Herald requesting her ad- 
dress. A recent personal read: ‘Idol of my 
soul, myy heart screams for you;'’ she should 
have replied, ‘‘Let it scream awhile, my 
own; it will strengthen its lungs.”’ 

A friend of mine whois young, handsome 
and well dressed, boarded a Chicago street 
car one day just behind a white-haired old 
lady. The old lady was obliged to stand, but 


**And may 
I’ma 
But 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


at my friend’s appearance three men sprang 
up with an offer of a seat to her. She gently 
pushed the old lady into one seat and remark- 
ed loud enough to be heard by allin_ the car, 
‘*Why didn’t you offer it to her?’’ The pas- 
sengers laughed and the men retired to the 
1ear platform. I have noticed one peculiar 
thing about this giving up a seat to a lady, 
and that is that itis almost never the finely 
dressed men who extend the courtesy, but 
rather the men who look as if they earned 
their money. 


No “Bald-Headed’’ Woodpiles. 


J. D. SMITH. 








I am sorry to say around the back door of 
some farmhouses may still be seen what I 
once heard Brick Pomeroy characterize as the 
farmer’s ‘‘ bald-headed woodpile.’’ By this I 
suppose he meant the woodpile was about as 
couspicuous for its absence as the covering na- 
ture once provided was at that time upon his 
own head. Tam giad to note, however, that 
such woodpiles are not as generally found as 
in former days. Very few farmers who con- 
sider themselves at all up to date fail to pro- 
vide a year’s supply of seasoned wood ahead. 
This is often piled in a separate building, 
perhaps 50 feet from the kitchen door, and the 
good man of the house really thinks he has 
done his whole duty. While his wife is young 
she does not mind carrying in the wood, but 
let us make a little caleulation as to the dis- 





tance traveled. It will require at least ten 
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armfuls of wood each day, and for every one 
she must walk 100 feet—1000 feet each day, 
v000 feet in a week or something over 69 miles 
in ayear. The woodhouse 50 feet away is all 
right, keep it filled, but put up another and 
join it to the kitchen and so arrange that by a 
touch a weighted door is tifted close beside 
the range,and the good wife has only to reach 
through the door for her wood. I am sure 
some farmer who reads this and realizes for 
the first time that his wife has during the 
past year carried an armful of wood 50 miles 
or more, will lose no time in rearranging the 
woodhouse and making it convenient. 

The planning of a few’ cupboards with 
double doors and a few drawers that will open 
both in the kitchen and dining room, will 
save many a step. A dumb waiter can be 
easily and cheaply arranged that will save 
many a journey from the pantry to the cellar. 
When we had our kitchen completed we 
found not a single square foot of space we 
could spare fora woodbox. It worried me, 
but I finally hit upona plan. I found by 
making our bedroom closet some two _ feet 
shorter, I could get a woodbox, so I had the 
carpenter come back expressly to put it in. 
The accompanying cut shows how it was ac- 
complished. Our woodbox now holds nearly 


a quarter of a cord of 18-inch wood, and is 


’ 
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never in the way. Itis wainscotted as high 
as the dotted line,and the back or curved line 
is ceiled with pine ceiling. 





A Farmhouse Bathroom. 
WEBB DONNELL. 





I am a farmer and would like to put in a 
bathroom in my house, with closet, hot and 
cold water. My idea is to have a tank in the 
attic for the water supply, ™ be filled from 
the roof of the house, but how could the wa- 
ter be kept pure? Do you know of any ar- 
rangemeut whereby the bathroom could be 
heated hy a kerosene lamp? In my case and 
in many farmhouses the kitchen stove is in 
an out kitchen all the year, so the water 
could not be heated from that stove.—[W, 
Harry Harnish. 

In reply there is presented herewith a 
drawing of asimple and practical arrangement 
for a farmhouse bathroom. Any plan that 
looks to the heating of the water in a ‘‘ water 
front’’ upon the kitchen stove would involve 
no small amount of plumbing and plumbing 
fixtures, both of which are expensive. The 
bathroom figured here should, if possible, be 
upon the first floor, when the water can easily 
be brought to the tub from the cistern by a 
small pump as shown. When in the bath tub 
the wuter is heated by a little oil stove be- 
neath an extension from the end of the gal- 
vanized iron tub. This extension has two in- 
lets from the tub, so that when the stuve is 
lighted the heated water rises and passes into 
the tub through the upper inlet, while cold 
water is drawn into the ‘‘boiler’’ from the 
lower inlet. A constant circulation is thus 
maintained and the water is very soon made 
warm enough for bathing. This little boiler 
at the end can be boxed in with the tub, if 
desired. It is shown as it is for clearness. 
The only closet that can be used without run- 
ning water is the dry earti: closet, which con- 
sists of two covers above the box, and a gal- 
vanized iron pail within. There is nothing 
so good for use in this as sifted coal ashes. 
They are the dryest of all substances, perfect- 
ly inodorous themselves and capable ot confin- 
ing beneath them 4ll odors when used for this 
purpose. By the use of coal ashes and by 
emptying the pail every day in summer, and 
thoroughly washing it out, and every other 
day in winter, such a closet could be kept al- 
most entirely free from unpleasant odors, but 
it would be nearly as convenient if placed in 
a shed adjoiningthe house, and when a small 
rosm can be partitioned off here it will be 
better to put the closet in the shed than in the 
bathroom. If the bathroom is on the ground 
floor an outlet pipe, closed by a faucet, can 
easily be run through the wall to empty 
the tub. If the house has a waste pipe from 
the sink passing down intu the cellar and out 
through the ground, the outlet pipe from the 
tub can be carried into this, using a trap for 
safety. 





Taxes and Show.—One of the conditions of 
the security of wealth is a proportionate and 
full contribution to the expenses of the state 
and local governments. It is not only wrong, 
but unsafe, to make a show in our homes and 
on the street that is not made in the tax re- 
turns.—[Ex-President Harrison. 


A Man may have no bad, habits and have 
worse.—{ Pudd’nhead Wilson. 





















































BATHROOM FOR THE FARMHOUSE 
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in moderate oven, in sheets not too thick, in 
tins three inches or more wide. Leave it 
standing to cool slightly after removing from 
oven, then turn upside down on cake board or 
sheet of brown paper. Spread stiff, thick jel- 
ly on the under side, and roll. The firmer the 
jeliy the less liable it is to melt. Cut when 
cold. Preserves may be used for the filling of 
roll cake, with better success by the novice. 
Jam, chocolate or milk frosting, mixed with 
chopped nuts, defy failure. Lay the rojl on its 
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side on a cloth and cut in rounds with a knife 
whose edge is of razor-like keenness. 





Sponge Cake.— One and one-half cups sugar, 
2 eggs (reserve white of one for frosting), 4 cup 
butter, 1 smail teaspoon soda dissolved in 3 
tablespoons sweet milk, 2 cups soft bread 
sponge, 1 teaspoon each of cinnamon, cloves, 
allspice and grated nutmeg, 2 cups fiour, 1 
cup raisins. This is excellent.—[Mrs H. 
Woodard. 


Hidden Sorrow. 




















OVER-WROUGHT NERVES OF WOMEN. 


Extracts From Letters Received by Mrs. Pinkham. 


“IT feel asif I should fly.” How familiar 
Little things annoy you and make you irritable. You 
can’t sleep, you are unable to lift ordinary burdens, and 
are subject to dizziness. 

That bearing-down sensation helps to make you 
feel miserable. 

You have backache and paing low down 
in the side, pain in top of head, later on 
at base of the brain. 

Such a condition points unerringly to 
serious uterine trouble. 

If you had written to Mrs. Pinkham 
when you first experienced impaired 
vitality, you would have been 

spared these hours of 

gz awful suffering. 
Happiness will be gone 
out of your life forever, my 
sister, unless you act promptly. Procure 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
at once, and begin its use, then write to 
Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., if there is 
anything about your case you do not 

understand. 

You need not be afraid to tell her the 
things you could not explain to the doc- 
tor, your letter is seen only by women 
and is absolutely confidential. Mrs, 
Pinkham’s vast experience with such 
troubles enables her to tell you just 

what is best for you, and she will 

charge you nothing for her advice. 
Mrs. JENNIE BriERLY, Youngdale, 
Pa., writes: 

**DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—Will you kindly allow me the pleasure of expressing 
my gratitude for the wonderful relief I have experienced by taking your Vege- 
table Compound. I suffered for a long time with nervous prostration, back- 
ache, headache, loss of appetite, a heavy bearing-down feeling, also burning 
pains in the groins. I could not sleep, was tired all the time, had no ambition. 
Life was a burden tome. The pains I suffered at times of menstruation were 
something dreadful. I thought there was nocure forit. I saw your advertise- 
ment in the paper, and my husband advised me to try your medicine. I took 
five bottles, and now I am well and happy. Your medicine saved my life.” 


A Million Women Have Been Benefited by Mrs. Pinkham’sAdvice and Medicine 


BOYS go> BABY CARRIAGES 25°: 





The sorrow that nobody mentions, 
The sorrow no one may share, 
Is the sorrow the dear Lord giveth 
His sweetest, tenderest care. 
He knows where the hurt is deepest, 
The tears of night and of day, 
And whispering softly, ‘‘I love you,”’ 
Brushes the dewdrops away. 
—|Alice G. Howard. 








‘tT am so nervous and wretched.” 
these expressions are. 


























Too Good a Housekeeper. 
MARY L. KIMMERLY. 


I was taught by niy mother that to bea 
good housekeeper was the greatest accom plish- 
ment a girl could have. This we adimitis an 
excellent quality in any girl or woman, but it 
seems it is not all the term should imply. It 
should include home making as wel]. A num- 
ber of young men were having akind of expe- 
rience meeting, when the subject of their boy- 
hood homes was brought up,and since hearing 
the experience of one of them, I have con- 
cluded there is such a thing as a woman be- 
ing too good a housekeeper. 

He said, ‘‘I have no very 
brance of my boyhood hume. My mother, was 
a scrupulonsly neat housekeeper, and so 
much did she abhor a speck of dirt, or a room 
in disorder, that I-sometimes wished that I 
was a boy doll, that I might be dressed up 
and sitin a chair against the wall, then I 
should not displease my mother by coming on 
to the porch with muddy shoes, and would be 
satistied to sit in Ba chair where it belonged, 
without dragging itinto the middle of the 
tloor before I could sit down. 

**T have often heard it said that boys inher- 
ited the disposition of their mothers,and girls 
their fathers, but it surely was not the case 
with me, and I nv doubt caused her many un- 
necessary steps picking up and regulating 
things that I had misplaced. If I hurt myseif 
at play,I was told to go back and try it again, 
maybe I would do better next time, but never | 
one word of sympathy. 

‘*‘She was an excellent cook, and I think 
she took pains to cook dishes of which she 
knew we were particularly fond. Our clothes 
were kept spotiess, and the numerous neat 
patches on our trousers showed she was ever 
watchful of our clothing, but, O how we 
longed for some approving or sympathetic 
word from her. 

‘*What she lacked in this respect, was in a ; 
measure made up by my father. He was al- 
ways ready to listen to our talk, tell us sto- 
ries, or have a romp with the younger chil- 


loving remem- 






























dren. The latter was very much disapproved . 4 ek oa oe 
of by my mother as it disarranged things, and aay, ing ene enue in advance. Wo pay freieha Day from 
a room in disorder could not be tolerated. ”* Watches Cameras j factory. Save deal-4$18.00 Carriages for $9.00 
kien. ss . ers’ profits. Large i]4$12.00 $6.00 
Now that I have grown to manhood, I can- Skates fles SE | | $5.60 4 88.50 
not look forward to my visits home with an- Printing Presses = SY Sie Adare CASH BUY EKs UNION. 


- ticipation of pleasure as I would if I were not 





afraid of displeasing mother by my love for “ 

drawing my chair toward the middle of the MAN 

room before sitting down, or laying my hat G A wom 

on the table instead of hanging it up, as I Ee) AN 

should do.’’ os 1 BOY, or 
Now it seems to me, if our being good W CIRL 


housekeepers will cause our loved ones to 
dread coming home for fear of disarranging 
things, it is time we gave more attention to 
making comfortable, hapny homes, than to 
such scrupulous neatness that we make all 
around us uncomfortable. 


even in leisure hours can engage in an honorable, 
pleasant, and profitable business Which will bring: 
in returns 0. 


S 7 Smchrn 


ormore. The work we offer is canvassing for 


‘‘ SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 


introduced by BrisHorp Jonn H. VINCENT, D.D., 
Chancellor of "Chautauqua University. Itis a book 
of BIBLE STORIES such as a mother tells her 
children. The very name sells the book. Free 
particulars sent to all mentioning this paper. Write 
quick to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY (Agents’ Dept.) 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 





and many other valuable articles given away as 
Premiums to Boys and Girls who will sell the 
New York Ledger, America’s Greatest Family 
Paper, by the week. Premium List sent upon 
application. Two cents profit on each copy sold. 
No money required in advance. Agencies are 
being taken up very rapidly. Send name and 
address at once for complete outfit and first 
week’s supply of papers to 
THE NEW YORK LEDGER, 

171 William Street, New Work City. 


Roll Jelly Cake. 


WHITE RIBBON. 





For the body of the cake sponge cake is 
preferable; if that is not liked, use the fol- 
lowing recipe: One-third cup melted butter, 2 
cups sugar, 3 cups sifted flour, 4 eggs, 1 cur 
milk or cold water, 2 heaping teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, } teaspoon grated nutmeg. Bake 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Knitted Table Mats, 


SARAH E, WILCOX. 





Use macrame twine and very coarse steel 
knitting needles. Coarse knitting cotton can 
be used, but it does not wear well. 

Cast on twenty-five stitches. 

lst row—Sl one, k nineteen, o twice, p two 
together, k one, o, k two. 

2d row—K four, o twice, p two together, k 
nineteen, leave one st on left-hand needle and 
turn. 

3d row—Sl one, k thirteen, n, o twice, n, k 
one, 0 twice, p two together, k two, o, k two. 

4th row—K five, o twice, p two together, k 
three, p one, k fourteen, leave two sts. 

5th row—Sl one, k ten, n, oO twice, n, k 
three, o twice, p two together, o, k two, o, k 
two. 

6th row—K seven, o twice, p two together, 
k five, p one, k eleven, leave three sts. 

7th row—Sl one, k seven, n, o twice, n 
twice, k one, 0 twice, p two together,k seven. 

8th row—Bind off four, k two, o twice,p two 
together, k three, p one, k three, p one, k eight, 
leave four sts. 

9h row—S] one, k four, n, o twice, n twice, 
k three, o twice, p two together, k one, o, k 
two. 

10th row—K four, o twice, p two together, k 
tive, p one, k three, p one, k five, leave five 
sts. 

lith row—Sl one, k five, n, o twice, n 
twice, k one, o twice, p two together, k two, 
o, k two. 

12th row—K five, 0 twice, p two together, k 
three, p one, k three, p one, k six, leave six 
sts. 

13th row—Sl one, k six, 
three, o twice, p two together, k 
two, o, k two. 

14th row—K seven, o twice, p two together, 
k five, p one, k seven, leave seven sts. 

15th row—S] one, k seven, n, o twice, n, k 
one, 0 twice, p two together, k seven. 

16th row—Bind off four, k two, o twice, p 
two together, k three, pone, k eight, leave 
eight sts 

17th row—SIi one, k eleven, 
together, k one, 0, k two. 

18th row—K four, o twice, p two together, k 
eleven, leave nine sts. 

19th row—Sl one, k ten, 0 twice, p two to- 
gether, k two, o, k two. 

20th row—K tive, o twice, p two together, k 
ten, leave ten sts. 

2ist row—Sl one, k nine, o twice, 
together, k one, o, k two, o, k two. 

22d row—K seven, 0 twice, p two together, 
k nine, leave eleven sts. 


n, k 
o, k 


u, 0 twice, 
one, 


o twice, p two 


p two 


23d row—S]l one, k eight, o twice, p two 
together, k seven. 
24th row—Bind off four, k two, o twice, p 


two together, k eight, leave twelve sts. 

25th row—Sl one, k seven, 0 twice,p two to- 
gether, k one, 0, k two. 

26th row—K four, o twice, p two together, k 
seven, leave thirteen. 

27th row—Sl one, k six, 
gether, k two, o, k two. 

28th row—K five, o twice, p two together, k 
six, leave fourteen. 

29th row—Sl one, k five, o twice, p two to- 
gether, k one, 0, k two, o, k two. 

30th row—K seven, o twice, p two together, 
k five, leave fifteen. 

3lst row—SIl ohe, k four, 0 twice, p two to- 
gether, k seven. 

32d row—Bind off four, k two, o twice, p 
two together, k four, leave sixteen sts. 

33d row—Sl one, k three, o twice, p two to- 
gether, k one, o, k two. 

34th row—K four, o twice, p two together, 
k three, leave seventeen sts. 

35th row—Sl one, k two, o twice, p two to- 
gether, k two, o, k two. 

36th row—K five, o twice, p two together, 
k two, leave eighteen sts. 

37th row—Sl one, k one, o twice, p two to- 
gether, k one, o, k two, o, k two. 

38th row—K seven, o twice, p two together, 
k one, leave nineteen sts. 

39th row—Sl one, o twice, p two together, k 
seven 


© twice. p two to- 
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40th row—Bind off four, k two, 
two together, k twenty: 

This finishes one point and seven will be 
required for the mat. It is very easily knitted 
and is very pretty. By varying the number 
of stitches, larger and smaller mats may be 
made. 


o twice, p 
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hand needle over first, and continue doing so 
until twelve have been passed over, then o 


two, purl two together, k nine, edge. 

Repeat directions from second row. 

A lace to match can be made by adding any 
pattern of knit scallop . 
tion. 


to one edge of inser- 





A LESSON IN MAKING POINT LACE 


This pattern, designed especially for the readers of this paper, is an easy one worked, and 
that part already finished will be all the instruction necessary for anyone who has had even a 


little experience in point lace work. 


The pattern calls for four yards of Honiton and 11 yards 


of point braid; the edge may be finished with pearling, which costs but a trifle, or handmade, 


which is much more serviceable. 


Knitted Chinese Insertion. 
LOU LYLE, 





Cast on twenty-nine stitches and knit across 
plain. ‘‘Edge’’ means at beginning of row to 
(knit two, thread over twice and puri two to- 
gether) ; at end of row it means to (put thread 





over twice, purl two together, knit two). 

Ist row—Edge, k two, 0 two, n,k seventeen, 
edge. 

2u row—Edge, 
one, k two, edge. 

3d row—Edge, k twenty, p one, k two,edge. 

4th row— Edge, k twenty-three,edge. 

5th row— Edge, k two, o two, n two times, 
k seventeen, edge. 

6th row—Edge, k two, o two, n two times, 
k thirteen, p une, k two two times, edge. 

7th row—Edge, k twenty-one, p one, k two 
two times, edge. 

8th row—Edge, k twenty-seven, edge. 

9th row— Edge, k two, o two, n three times, 
k nineteen, edge. 

10th row—Edze, k two, 0 two, n three times, 
k thirteen, p one, k two three times, edge. 

llth raew—Edge, k twenty-four, p one, k 
two three times, edge. 

12th row—Edge, k thirty-three, edge. 

13th row—Edge, k two, 0 two, n, k six, with 
right hand needle pull second stitch on left 


k two, o two, n, k fifteen, p 


The center is of silk mull.—[Mrs Kk. F. Thorne. 


Herring-Bone Skirt. 


WHITE RIBBON, 





Make a chain much longer than the width 
you desire for the skirt’s lower edge, as it 
takes up several inches in the crocheting. 
When joining the ends be careful not to twist 
it. Put six single crochet stitches in the first 
six stitches of chain; in the same loop into 
which the sixth is taken put one more single 
crochet, making two in one loup. Take up next 
five stitches of chain in single crochets, skip 
two stitches of ch and begin the next point. 
Repeat the rule for pvint just finished, and 
continue to end of chain. 

Succeedjng rows are like the first. Be sure 
to take only single thread of stitch; and bring 
the places where the two stitches are skipped 


exactly above one another, row upon row 
For a short or tall woman, or a child, the 
length will have to be measured from hem to 


hip; there the yoke is joined with plain stitch 
and continued plain, narrowing to fit the fig- 
ure, being scarcely larger at the waist than the 
belt, which 1t is advisable to sew on. 

It is less liable to wear ‘‘reevy’’ if a placket 
is left at back, by crocheting back and forth 
instead of round and round. Face placket with 
ribbon or silesia like belt. If no placket is 
left, narrow yoke less rapidly and leave a/row 
of eyelets at upper edge, through which run 


narrow ribbon or tape. 
rr 


The ‘‘ Living Poster,’’ is a new-fangled church 
fair dodge, in which the handsomest gir) in 
town poses in the attitude and costume of 
some handsome magazine advertisement, such 
for instance as the girl exposing her pearly 
teeth before a mirror, and the proprietors of 
the article advertised contribute ten dollars 
or more to the fund for which the fair is 
given, besides giving a lot 6f samples to be 
distributed. The audience guesses the name 
of the article advertised. In a town of 6000 ine 
habitants the ladies exhibited 12 ‘‘lving poste 
ers,’’ and netted $600- 








In Season for Warm Days, 





The very nattiest of the new spring wraps 
are the tailor-made coats, cut short back and 
front, tight-fitting, shaped by single darts and 
fastened under a fly front. The vest model 
here illustrated is made of broadcloth and fin- 





No 21,020. JI.adies* spring jacket. Sizes 32 to 
40 inches bust measure. 


ished with rows of stitching. Convenient 
pockets finished with stitched flaps are placed 
on either side ofthe front, just below the 
waist line. 

What prettier spring suit could be made for 
a young miss than the simple and jaunty de- 
sign here shown. It is fashioned of gray 
serge with a vest of bright red silk. The 
bodice is cut with a full front,. bagging at 
the waist line in the usual blouse fashion. A 
big sailor collar of the dress material trimmed 
with three rows of narrow black braid gives a 
graceful appearance to the back of the cos- 
tume and is continued down the front in be- 
coming revers. The skirt is trimmed down 





No 21,087. Girls’ blouse costume. Sizes 7 to 
12 years. 


either side of the front breadth with braid to 
correspond with the hbudice decoration. 

Send 10c for each pattern wanted to the Pat- 
tern Department. this office, not forgetting in 
each instance to give number and size. 





Grocer: What are you grumbling abeut? 
D’ye want the earth? ; 
Customer: No, not in the sugar. 
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Pancakes, Agent and John.—Yes, Mr Agent, 
you are right when yon say there might be 
mure said on the subject.. And yes, I think 
I may justly appropriate the title of heroine. 
A heroine, as I understand it, is a woman 
who has courage to face danger. Where was 
the danger? Not in the agent’s direction, 
most surely. But there was John. I knew 
what he wvuld say and did say, and this is 
what it was: .‘* Why didn’t you let that agent 
go to Mr Wess’s?’’ ‘‘Why, I thought Minnie 
wouldn’t care to have him as the baby is so 
sick.’’ ‘‘Wwell, he was a nice pleasant fellow 
and I enjoyed his conversation, but I would 
never ask him in if I couldn’t give him any- 
thing better than pancakes. What do you sup- 
pose he will think?’’ I also think if agent 
could have followed Mr Brown into the house 
he would have heard something like this: 
‘‘Jane, there isa man out here who wants 
some dinner. What have you to eat?’ ‘‘Mef 
stew with dumplings, baked potatoes and 
bread pudding.’’ ‘‘Ain’t you got any pie? 
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No? Well, I guess I’ll send him to Smith’s.’’ 
“T should think it would be nicer for him 
here if our dinner isn’t quite so good, they 
are always so crowded and noisy at Smith’s.”’ 
**Well, L sha’n’t ask him in here when you 
haven’t anything fit to eat.’’ And then he 
goes and tells his little white lie. The most 
essential qualification for a successful agent is 
a perfect digestive apparatus, one that can di- 
gest and assimilate whatever is forthcoming. 
But he may possess a stomach like an ostrich 
and still be unable to rid himself of that dis- 
agreeable feeling which all agents have more 
or less, when it 1s plain that they are regard- 
ed as an intruder where they are obliged to 
accept shelter and food. Although they may 
pay full value fur both, there is a certain in- 
definable something whichis not conducive to 
comfort. I can see no remedy for this state of 
affairs until the head of each and every home 
is made to understand that the command 
‘*Be ye given to hospitality, without grudg- 
ing,’’ applies to pancakes as well as pie.— 
[Mary Quincy. 





, 





THE WANAMAKER STORE 


SENDING FOR SAMPLES. 


No matter where you live, you can, if you wish, look over the entire stock in 
our store by sample. This is pretty strong talk, for this is the largest store in the 
country, and one of the largest in the world. But we are glad to send samples as 











often as you wish, for we know what the result 
will be. ; 

Of course you know that large buying means 
low prices—that’s elementary mercantile law. 
Perhaps you didn’t know that we are the largest 
buyers for retail consumption in the whole world, 
with possibly one exception in another country. 
It follows that our prices ought to be the lowest 


in the whole world, and we have tried to make 
them so. 


It is a matter which you can test for yourself, 
and we wish you would. Write us for samples 
of whatever you want. Takesilks, for instance, 
and find out what we can do for you at 75c and - 
$1.00 a yard. We have more than three hun- 
dred styles of dollar silks alone. Take Dress 


Goods--there’s a particularly good value in the favorite Covert Cloths, at 75c a 
yard, we’d like you to know about. Goods are 52 inches wide, and there are twelve 
shades. You’ll find them the usual dollarkind. Perhaps you’ll be interested in 
some Dotted Swiss Muslins which we have at 15c a yard. You never saw this 


quality at that price before, we are sure. 


We have one hundred and twelve styles in first-class Ginghams—goods which 
sold only a little while ago for 20c a yard. The lowest price which ever was on 
them was 12 1-2c. We’re selling them now for eight and a half cents a yard. 

And soit goes.. No matter what it is that you want, we have tt, if it is dry 
goods, and have it cheaper and better than you are accustomed to finding it. 

We think we have the fastest and most satisfactory Mail Order Service in the 


country. Will you try it? 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Section 179. 


BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 











(Please address exactly as above.) 


_WAR PICTURES 


Battleships MAINE and INDIANA 


(Latter cleared for action,) each 12x18, 


NORTH ATLANTIC SQUADRON 


All ships of the line in action (12x36), Drawn from life by Reuter- 
dahl. Finest pictures ever published. 

New York Bombarded. 

The Bicycle in War. 

All the above beautiful colored pictures will appear in TruTH. 
$1.00 will bring TruTH for6 months; and following pictures on 
heavy plate paper for framing, will be given free as a premium, 
Battleship “Maine,” 12x18. “Indiana,” 12x18. 
North Atlantic Squadron, 12x36. 

Address TRUTH. No. 259 4th Avenue, New York. 











4SHIPPED on APPROVAL 


y without a cent payment. Swell °98 Bicy- 
iy to 887.50. 12 000 on hand for 
8 







oposition to early applicants. 

E OFFER THIS WEEK—100 New '97 Boys’ 
nd Girls’ Wheels, M. & W. Tires, $9.75 

each. Art Catalogue and information free. 


D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, 


1260 ‘97 BICYCLES BELOW COST 


of making to clear our factory. 
Sent om a proval, Ferad band 
bicycles, . up. BIOYOLE FREE 
to advertise us. Easy work, no 
GOOK OYOLE OO. Factory. tea 
Franklin St.; Salesrooms, 69-71 Fourth Av:, OHIOA! 
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Crushed By Her Crown! 


How Modesty, the Crown of Maiden- 
hood and Motherhood Crushes 
Its Wearer. 


The great ‘‘ Book of Martyrs’’ has never been 
written. Fox’s famous work deals only with 
the martyrdom of the body. When the real 
book of martyrs is written it will deal with 
the mental martyrdom of the woman who 
suffered in silence because modesty would not 
let her put into speech the questions that 
burned in her heart. Modesty is the crown of 
maidenhood and motherhood, and yet there 
have been literally millions of women crushed 
to death by that crown,—that shining symbol 
of woman’s sovereignty in the home. 

**‘Up from undated time they come, 
These martyr souls of hearth and home, 
And to His cross and passion bring 
Their fellowship of suffering.¥ 

It is a sad though splendid sacrifice. 
Splendid because it is the qualities that 
make such a sacrifice possible that also make 
the American woman the glory of her sex. 





Sad because it is not necessary. That splen- 
did charge of the hght brigade at Balaklava, 
when, unreasoning, unreplying, the 600 obedi- 
ent to the rigid rule of siuty hurled themselves 
against the destroying cannon, was justly 
criticised by the great Frenchman in the 
words: ‘‘It was magnificent but it was not 
war.’’ 

The same criticism lies against the splendid 
sacrifice of womanhood to the ideal of mod- 
esty. It is magnificent but it is nut necessary. 
Not necessary because there is now a provis- 
ion made for the treatment of the most del- 
icate female disorders without offensive ex- 
amipations or the use of local applications. 
But before going into a detailed account of 
this great provision for the relief and cure of 
wowen let us consider the situation. Here is 

A YOUNG GIRL 
‘*Standing with reluctant feeu where 
womanhvod and girlhood meet.’’ 

In this first critica! period of her life she 
begins to experience suffering which she nec- 
essarily relates to the organs of sex. What it 
is she does not know. Why it is she dves not 
understand. She needs medical advice. But 
she shrinks from it. Her modesty is up in 
arms at the thought of questions to be asked, 
of examinations to be submitted to, both 
alike repugnant to delicacy. So she suffers in 
silence. The strain on the delicate machinery 
of her organism becomes more severe. Pain- 
ful irreguiarities become yet more painful. 
And so, silently, she treads the painful path 
to confirmed invalidism. Her crownof mod- 
esty becomes a crown of thorns. She sees the 
glowing lamp light of «cheerful homes. She 
nears the cooing of the happy babe, the prat- 
tle of ioyous children, and she fears that all 
that life, of nome and love, is not for Ler. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Or take the other typical case of the woman 
who has entered on the cares and 
DUTIES OF WIFEHOOD. 

healthy and happy. 

Her eve loses its 

its spring. The 


She has always been 
But now .a change comes. 
brightness. Her step loses 
color fades from her cheek. Frequently she is 
compelled to lie down and rest. She is in 
constant pain. She looks dreadingly down the 
calendar toward the hour when the burden of 
motherhood will be laid upon her. She, too, 
needs help. But she too suffers silently, be- 
cause she cannot speak and open the door to 
such questions or such examinations as her 
modesty revolts at. And yet all this suffer- 
ing is, as has heen said, unnecessary, because 
to match modesty of speech there is modesty 
of diearing. 

There is one physician who has fully met 
the needs of modest women by offering abso- 
lute confidence in hearing—absolute confi- 
dence in consultation—combined with abso- 
lute competence in treatment. His remark- 
able discoveries and the way in which he has 
met woman’s peculiar needs has made Dr R. 
V. Pierce (chief consulting physician to the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, of 
Buffalo, N Y), the friend and confidant of 
tens of thousands of modest women. In over 
thirty years’ experience with female disor- 
ders of every possible type, treating them to 
the number of hundreds of thousands, Doctor 
Pierce has been brought into relation with 
every form of feminine weakness, feminine 
peculiarity, and feminine disease. Where a 
local practitioner has experimented and failed 
with ten cases Dr Pierce’s discoveries and ad- 
vice have gone straight to the root and cured 
ten thousand. Every variation of symptom- 
atology is known to this life-long specialist. 
The presence of complications that confuse 
and baftle the ordinary practitioner are every- 
day experiences and everyday successes to 
him. 

His medical discoveries and his confiden- 
tial, fatherly advice, are to-day the only har- 
bors to which weak, hopeless, unfortunate 
women can turn for help and get it ninety- 
seven times out of every hundred. Those 
who turn to him experience at once, instead 
of a skirmishing with symptoms, a banishing 
of suffering. His Favorite Prescription not 
only removes all painiul female irregularities 
but acts directly on the delicate organs that 
suffer in the strain and stress connected with 
motherhood. It supplies vital force and en- 
ergy. 

It should be mentioned that in seriously 
complicated cases and those long neglected or 
improperly treated, the cures may be hastened 
by following such written advice as Dr Pierce 
is at all times ready to give in confidence and 
free of charge, to those who employ his reme- 
dies. 

WAS MISUNDERSTOOD. 


**T have been sick over two years with fe- 
male weakness and womb disease,’’ writes 
Mrs Elizabeth Wendt, of Terreil, Waushara 
Co, Wis. ‘‘In the beginning I had fever, 
chills, night-sweats, severe headaches, back- 
ache, profuse menstruation. My case was 
misunderstood. I was treated for insomnia, 
dyspepsia and heart disease for months. I 
felt better for a while and then I grew worse; 
had nightmare, cold hands and feet, red spots 
seemed before my eyes, flushes of heat, nerv- 
ous and trembiing sensations and a long 
train of symptoms too numerous to mention. 
I had pain all over and could not eat or 
sleep. It was next to impossible for me to 
walk the floor at times. I was potioned with 
powders and pills, butallin vain. I gave upin 
despair. In my distress I wrote to Dr Pierce, 
receiving an encouraging reply. Thanks be 
to the giver of all good, a great change has 
taken place. After using seven buttles of Dr 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and eight 
of his Favorite Prescription I am feeling like 
a new woman. I am better than for five years 
before. The first bottle I took improved me 
very much and with the second and third 
there was so much improvement I was greatly 
surprised.’’ 


DREADFUL SUFFERING, 


‘*With the greatest of pieasure I recommend 
Dr Pierce’s medicines—the Favorite Prescrip- 








tion and Golden Medical Discovery,’’ writes 
Mrs W. T. Stanton of Blisstield, Coshocton 


Co, O. ‘‘They are wonderful medicines, and 
will, I believe, do just what is claimed for 
them. I had female weakness very bad for 
nearly three years. Had dragging down 


pains in and above my hips and such dread. 
ful pains in the back and top of my head (just 
as though someone was lifting me by the 
hair). Had no ambition, would try to work 
a few days, then would have to lie in bed for 
a long time. No tongue can express the suf- 
fering I endured: had much pain at monthly 
periods. I doctored most of the time with as 
good a physician as there is in the state, but 
had no ease oniy when I was quiet and off my 
feet and then I had more or less pain in my 
head. When I began taking Dr Pierce’s 
medicines I weighed 102 and was very pale 
and weak. I took twelve bottles of the Fav- 
orite Prescription and seven of the Golden 
Medical Discovery. Now I feel like a differ- 
ent person. Have no painin my head, can 
do all my work for self, husband and one 
child; am gainingin flesh. I feelitis through 
God’s mercy and your wonderful medicine 
that Tam well.’’ 


THE DICTIONARY OF HEALTH. 


Dr Pierce’s great work, The Common Sense 
Medical Adviser, is a model of practical com- 
mon sense. It is a book made for the people, 
simple in language, clear in instruction, copi- 
ous in information, 1ts scope comprehending 
every possible need for every occasion when 
medical advice or information is necessary. 
It is a library in itself. It answers questions 
that modest women and men dare not ask. It 
is the great dictionary of health, and an ab- 
solute necessity in every hume in the fand as 
a book of reference in ordinary cases of sick- 
ness and extraordinary cases of emergency. 
It is a book that will always save money by its 
advice and often save life by its information. 
Over 1,200.000 American homes contain copies 
of the Common Sense. Medical Adviser. It 
was formerly sold at the publishers’ price, 
$1.50 per copy. Jt contains over 1000 pages 
and more than 700 illustrations, and is now 
given away apsolutely free. Arrangements 
have been made whereby any reader of this 
paper can, by addressing the World’s Dispen- 
sary Medical association, 663 Main street, 
Buffalo, N Y, procure a complete hound copy 
in paper cover for the cost of postage only, 21 
cents. The same in permanent cloth binding 
for 31 cents in one-cent stamps. 


our WALL-PAPER 


BY MAIL from the manufacturers. 
Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $3 roll. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 
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Correspondence invit- 
ed. No charge for ad 
vice as to curability. 
P. Harold Hayes, M.D, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








CURED TO STAY CURED 
Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 

A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
ques D?-E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 


BED WETTING CURED. Sample FREE 
Dr.F.E. MAy,Bloomington, II 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGO,ILL, 
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Standard Rural Books 


SENT POSTPAID TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ON RECEIPT OF 
Full description of the following Books, under their respective classific: ation, will be 
in our New, Handsomely Illustrated BOOK CATALOGU E, whic 

















































































THE ADVERTISED PRICE. 


found on the pages designated before the titles, 
his SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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53. American Merino for Wool and Mutton, The. ss: apggeetags «nd POO 1 50 sl Stair Building Made Easy. Hodgson 1 00 
Powers, Stephen..............- C0 0:esesesesceses 50 Horse Book, American Reformed. fvo. Dadd,G.H. 2 50 Useful Details. Palliser... ets 2 00 
45 Butter Book, Practical. Willard................ ~» so 59 Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, G. H.............. 1 50 . “0 eee se ae ee ” 
5 Butterand Butter Making. anaeey Roaeieeeseodas 25 60 Horse, Pereheron. Du Hays, o. testes cinialecne tae 50 
45 Cattle. Armatage, Gooree 460 tessecseccen aD 61 Horse Doctor, Every Man His Own: together MISCELLANEOUS, 
46 Cattle, American. Allen, L. Rd Ftadecea. saca Be with Blaine’s Veterinary Art. a Ss Geo, 
50 c eo...) ee 2 00 8vo. Half Morocco Seeeddatsestaeese Te 8> Adulterations of Food, How to Detect the........ 25 
47 Cattle Doctor. 8vo,cYoth. Dadd, Prof. Geo. H... 2 50 62 Horse Shoer, Practical.. ia) aebanwabanen 1 00 85 Aquarium, Fresh Water. Paper. seme Finesse 25 
45 Cattle Doctor, American. 12mo. Dadd, Prof. 59 Horse, The Family. Martin, oS aaa 1 00 86 Bookkeeping for Farmers. Atkeson..... sane 25 
C, Mitaxkecoscttet ones Rashes asivekeeducsosesd - 150 63 Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin.. 2 3 50 14 Cook, The Model..... 1 00 
> «COD, I, inva o.6.o nance vn obncted dK cewanns 1 00 63 Horse Management. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew. E. 2 00 86 Co-operate, How to. “Herbert Myrick. “Paper, 
45 Cattle Doctor, Every Man His Own. 8vo. Half 69 Horse Doctor. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew. E.. 2 00 SOBs GOOG, . <.00.0evesces tsavecee 
moroceo. Armatagwe, Prof........cccccccccccce 7 50 60 Horses, How to Handle and Educate Vicious. 14 Canning and Preserving. * Rorer. atiecene pitas 40 
45 Cattle Feeding, Manual of. Armsby.............. 1 75 SR ERG Se sale un bias a. dee dhe Sos aeeae 50 87 End of the World. Eggleston................. 1 50 
50 Cows and Dairy Farming, Mileh. Mint, ¢4..... 2 63 Horse Shoeing, Scientific. . EE cs & Ferns and Ferneries,............ 0 ee wesesss 25 
eee eee 1 ov 62 Horse Breeding. Sanders. @............ ...scesees 1 50 8 Grain Tables. Fisher.. eebew nee 25 
45 Dairying. American. “Gurler, H. B..... .......... 1 00 63 Horse and Cattle, Winter Care of. Terry.....~: 35 87 Hoosier Schoolmaster. Eggleston... 1 25 
49 Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry............. 2 00 62 Mule, Onthe. Riley, H......... 1 50 88 Hoosier Schoolmaster Library Edition. “Eggles. 
45 Dairy Husbandry, Practical. Willard bantienedens 3 00 61 Saddle Horse, The. Complete Guide to Riding ton. On adbudesbatd esasadbesecmasna ees 1 50 
48 Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. cossecese 3 OO Sec idae eibiedskeadsageens 6 68.00:0n 1 00 83 Home, Our......:.-- oe oes 1 00 
50 Horses, Cattle, cheep and Swine. Curtis, SO Sen Mosees. Hearvey. A. B...... 2.00... oss ccccsecs 2 00 86 Ice Crop. Hiles, T. L. ; 1 00 
ee it FR RTE - 200 63 Stable Guide, American Gentleman’s. Me- 87 Mystery of Metropolisville. ee 
55 Pig, Harris On the. ‘Harris, “Joseph. wana ceaee - 150 nh au curateadiies bts «dean wsicdbecsdtean 1 00 85 Ready Reckoner. Leary.............cccsesseees ° 25 
52 Shepherd’s Manual. Stewart, eee - 62 Trotting Horse in America, The. Woodruff. 2 50 83 Secrets of Health. Platt 8 Paicnskbiak ap: ancnbawine 1 50 
3 Stock Breeding. Miles............. Cesccesessrcese - 150 51 Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. 8vo. Law,J.... 3 00 Se ee Se, ns ons ccc estan daanmeenn dees 30 
63 Swine Husbandry. Goburn, Ws Bawccocessvesesacs og @ 63 -Veterinarian, Every Man His Own. Heatley .... 2 50 14 Twenty-five Cent Dinners. Corson, Juliet.... b) 
F Our beautifully illustrated 8vo. Catalogue, containing descriptions of three hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, 
RE E TO ALL. Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, ete., etc., will be sent free to any one forwarding by postal card his address to the publishers, and asking 
for it. It will pay every man, young or old, to provide himself with good books, even if e conomy has to be practiced in other directions ta enable him to do this. 


52-54 Lefspeue Place, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


Marquette Buildin 
’ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FARMERS! O 


Hallock’s Success etos 


READ THE 


Messrs. D. Y. HALLocK & Son, York, Pa. WHITESBORO, N.Y. 
Gentlemen—Last season I used one of your Success Anti-clog Weeders. 
Bought it of my brother, R. H. Jones, and I wish to let you know how much 
pleased I am with the Weeder. One of my neighbors was afraid to buy, but he 
— was not afraid to borrow. He borrowed mine and said he went over 
: his turnips with it and was very much pleased with the Weeder 
. and the good work it did. 
For myself I can say a great dea: of my corn—never saw a 
hoe in the field during the entire season. One piece I 
planted a little too thick ; sec when it was about one foot 
high [ wished to thin jit out so it would ear better. So 
“I took the Weeder rand started in; went lengthwise 
— and crosswise, and every 
other way that I could 
drive my horse, thinking 
it might break off some of 
the stalks; but I can safely 
say that I did not break off 
two stalks.in thé whole field. 

Before I had commenced to use my Weeder 
many of my neighbors thought that it would 
tear up the corn and potatoes, But after they 
shad seen me give it this thorough trial they 
were convinced that it would not harm the corn in 
the least. The fact is, I am sure the Weeder will not 
injure any crop grown on the farm, It is very important, 
however, that the Weeder ‘e started early. If the weeds 
are allowed to get a good start the Weeder will simply culti- 
vate them, as it does the crop, Yours truly, 

W. R. JONES. 


Messrs. D. Y. HALLOCK & Son, CENTER, N.Y. 
Gentlemen—How about the price of your Weeder for the coming season? Is it 
the same as last year? I intend to sell quite a good many. I used the Weeder I 
purchased of you last year on everything [ raised, including even onions, and it 
worked to perfection on everything. I can honestly say I would not be without it 
for $50, if I could not get another just like it. Yours truly, T. B. NICHOLS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NE QUESTION! 


In view of what it has done for others, can you afford to go through another season without 


ANTI- 


Weeder and Cultivator 


TESTIMONY: 


| Messrs. D, Y. HALLOCK & Son, York, Pa. IRWIN, Pa, 
Dear Sirs—I intend to sell just as many Weecers as I can this Spring. I 
bought one last Spring for my own use and they are certainly a complete success, 
and I would not think of farming without one. Last Spring, in April, 1 contracte d 
to cut and haul to the saw mill a lot of lumber; so I took all my men away, leaving 
only my fourteen year old boy on the farm. Now, I will tell you what he did. He 
took the entire care of thirty-five acres of corn and twelve acres of potatoes, work- 

ing both crops entirely with the Weeder, and I never saw a finer crop in my life. 
The secret of success in using- your Weeder is to start it early, before anything 
| grows, and Keep the soil stirred so no weeds will grow. No farmer can afford to 
| farm without a Weeder, and all will own one just as soon as they realize its value. 

Yours truly, HEZEKIAH GONGAMERE, 


Messrs. D. Y. HALLOCK & Son, York, Pa. MORLEY, MICH. 

Dear Sirs—Your fayor of recent date, wishing to know if I am going to 
handle the Success Anti-clog Weeder the coming season received. I certainly am 
| if you will permit me to, and I intend to push them for all they are worth. 

I let my Weeder go wherever the farmers wanted to try it, and they all pro- 
| nounced it a grand success; declared that it did fine work. The Weeder that I kept 
for my own use I would not take $20 for if I could not get another just like It. 
| I sold one Weeder to a neighbor near by very late in the season, and I will tell 
| 
| 
| 





you what he did with it. He planted one acre of potatoes quite late, and he tended 
them entirely with the Weeder. until he went to hill them up, and spent but five 
He told me he kept the time carefully 
Said he started the Weeder before they were 
J. W. HARDIN. 


hours work all told on the acre of potatoes, 
that he spent in cultivating them. 


up, and went over the potatoes frequently. Yours truly, 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK., December 24th, 1897. 
**T had the best of success with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator. I 
ean truthfully say that I never used a tool that equalled it in young cotton and 
corn, I saved half of the hoeing and plowing by runaing the Weeder. I beat all 
my neighbors raising corn, and equalled any of them in producing cotton, with half 
the expense, Several neighbors say they want one. I want the agency for Pope 
and Yell counties, not just for 1898, but until all the farmers get one. They will all 

be sure to buy sooner or later.” B. H. ALLEN. 


THE FIRST ORDER FROM YOUR TOWN WILL SECURE SPECIAL PRICE AND ACENCY. 





Write for full information. 


D. Y. 


Beware ot 
Infringements. 


OOOO 





Be sure to give name of county. 


HALLOCK & SON, Box 808 , YORK, PA. 
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New 


Gettofting. 
Best Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to be the ‘mest 
werful and 
urable made. 





DOWER AND 


omeive. MILI 


Avnloten Mig. Co. 
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tion and power. 


Reapers, Rakes, 


This is our 


The object in building it has been to con- 
struct the simplest mower com- 
mensurate with good work 

and durability. 


Nev 
~S.e 


No Side Draft—the 
line of draftisfrom 
the center of greatest 
resistance. Hig 
faced drive wheels afford perfect trac- 
Better ask for our cat- 
alogue embracing Mowers, Binders, 
Disk 
and Harrows, ete., before you buy, 








CHAIN GEAR 
MOWER 


The power is applied with a chain 
from a large powerful sprocket attached to 
the main axle. The gearing is all placed be 

hind the axle. This allows the use of a long de 
tachable bearing crank shaft. <A long crank shaftis 
the salvation of ony) mower. We use a Solid Piece 

Main Frame. We use our own 


Perfect Roller Bearings, 


thus reducing the draft tothe minimum. The 
foot lift in conjunction with the carrying spring 
enables the driver to easily liftthe barto any desired 
heighth— passes over all ordinary obstacles. We use 
serrated guard plates on all mowers 
they greatly increase the 
cutting ability 
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Cultivators 








Our Plow Share 
Our Plow 
Our Plow 
if you want the 
Ask for Circular, 


elf Sharpening. 
elf Shapiag. 
Sbare uperior to any. 
Always take SS. 


BEST ann 


Agency., 


No. TY. Garvey Harness. 










As good as sells for $25. 












but have sold direct to the con- 
samer for 25 years at whole- 
sale prices, saving him the 
dealer's profits. Ship any- 
where for examination. 
Everything warranted. 
118 styles of Vehicles, 
55 styles of Harness. 
Top Buggies, $36 to $70. 
" Surreys, $50 to $125. Carria- 
ges, Phaetons, T'-2ps, Wagon- 
ettes, Spring-Road and Milk 
Price, ais. 00, Wagons. Send for large, free No. a ‘Price, with curtains, lamps, sum- 
Catalogue of all our styles. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90. 


ELKHART cageiace anp HARNESS MFG. OO. W. B. PRATT, Sco’y, ELKHART, IND. 











LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS —— 
SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
CHURCH ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
AND SCHOOL OUR FREECATALOGUE 
rs. hddrens\ TELLS WEY. 
Ciacinnati Bell Foundry Co. (dept c) Cinétnnati, 0. Be eh rat Act 





Please mention this paper. 


For stnagert half cost of 
Netting. Also 

cemetery fences. Freight 
ed. Catalogue free. 





LEARN 
TELECRAPHY. 


asx” — en wanted. Situations guaran’ 
LEGRAPH SCHOOL, EEBANON. PERMA. 


farm, yard, 


» 68 F. St., Atlanta, Ga. 





